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Isnt it time 
someone served 
the wine industry 

for a change? 
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PART I 


Are you adequately insured? 


Veronica Barclay 


fire in June 2000 at the Frank- 

Rombauer Cellars wine storage 

warehouse (formerly the Kornell 

Champagne Cellars) in Calis- 
toga, CA, should serve as a wake-up 
call for wine producers to assess if their 
production facilities, custom crush 
clients, and inventory are adequately 
insured for major losses. 

Part I of this two-part series will dis- 
cuss the Napa Valley fire loss and the 
fundamental elements of an insurance 
policy that will best protect your assets 
if a disaster strikes your facility. Part II 
will explore the impacts of losing your 
position in the market should an unex- 
pected accident or loss leave you with- 
out product for a year or more. 

The devastating fire in Calistoga is 
the largest single fire loss in Napa 
County history — and in the entire 
wine industry. Fire and excessive heat 
destroyed or damaged approximately 
85,000 cases of bottled inventory stored 
on the second floor of a 40,000-square- 
foot warehouse. 

The fire started in a mechanical 
room on the first floor and smoldered 
overnight, spreading up through the 
second floor break room and attic 
space, before being discovered by a 
winery worker early the next morning. 
Sixty-three firefighters battled the 
blaze in 105°F weather. 


Temperatures inside the 
building rose to 2,000°F in some 
areas. Intense heat popped corks 
and melted glass, as wine and 
water flowed down the stairwell 
to the first floor. Winery workers 
and private contractors rapidly 
vacuumed up the sludge and 
transported at least 50 truckloads 
to a local water treatment plant. 

Pallets were stacked three high in 
rows 290 feet long, and cardboard cases 
and pallets smoldered for three days. 
Two high-rise cranes removed the roof in 
20-foot sections, so hidden embers 
embedded between the ceiling and roof 
could finally be extinguished. Fire- 
fighters were able to save the first floor 
barrel-ageing cellar and bottling line and 
an attached tasting room and historic 
1906 stone winery building. 


Evaluating the damage 

Preliminary estimated market val- 
ues of $30 to $35 million in case goods 
and $3 to $4 million in property dam- 
age may rise until inventories are rec- 
onciled. Owners Richard Frank and 
Koerner Rombauer, who purchased 
the facility in 1993, estimate that 
approximately 70,000 cases of the dam- 
aged sparkling and still wine belonged 
to them under the Frank-Rombauer, 
Kornell, Rombauer, and Napa Cellars 
labels. Other inventory belonged to 
their custom crush, storage, and 
bottling clients. Many are small or new 


Aftermath of June 2000 fire at Frank-Rombauer 
Cellars, Calistoga, CA. 
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emerging Napa brands. Several produc- 
ers lost their entire bottled inventories 
and irreplaceable library wines. 

The majority of the wineries were 
insured through Malloy, Imrie & 
Vasconi Insurance Services (Napa 
Valley) and had policies carried by 
Chubb, CalFarm Insurance, or Fire- 
men’s Fund. At least two individuals 
were not insured or had not paid their 
insurance premiums. 

Jim Capponi and Joe Burger, 
St. Helena agents for the Malloy, Imrie 
& Vasconi agency and specialists in 
commercial winery insurance, were 
immediately available to handle claims 
from those affected by the fire. 

Most producers were covered under 
comprehensive policies that included 
insurance for fire damage. All three 
carriers offered advances against pro- 
jected settlements for those clients who 
had immediate expenses. 


What exactly is covered? 

Exactly how these claims will be set- 
tled depends on the type of insurance 
policy each client and its agent selected 
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to protect against anticipated risks and 
exposures. 

Contrary to popular belief, a winery 
that offers custom crush, bottling, or 
storage services is usually not respon- 
sible for loss or damage to its clients’ 
wines, unless the damage is caused by 


one of its employees. Most custom 
crush contracts and storage agree- 
ments require clients to furnish their 
own insurance to cover product liabil- 
ity, theft, leakage, property damage, 
contamination, and protection from 
lightning, fire, or explosion. 
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Banks and leasing companies may 
also require proof of insurance from 
the borrowing custom-crush client, 
and lines of credit may be tied to the 
value of bulk and bottled inventories. 
In addition, some major retail chains 
ask producers for certificates of insur- 
ance — such as proof of $1 million 
product liability — or ask to be placed 
on supplier policies and insured as 
third parties. 


Assessing risks and exposures 

George Hunt, a Napa-based Cal- 
Farm agent for more than 26 years, had 
clients affected by the fire. He advises 
custom crush clients to read and under- 
stand the custom crush contract they are 
signing. “Make sure it spells out just 
who is responsible for what,” Hunt rec- 
ommends. “In most cases, the day of the 
handshake is over. 

“Take the agreement to an insurance 
professional who is familiar with the 
wine industry for assistance in measur- 
ing your exposures. Your attorney is a 
good person to touch base with also.” 

Hunt says to ask yourself, “What 
are my exposures, and how do I protect 
myself against these losses?” A knowl- 
edgeable insurance agent will be able 
to help you with these issues. Hunt 
also invites producers to take the 
“Three Bs” self-test (see sidebar), to 
help determine how to allocate your 
insurance dollars. 


Get proactive 

You can begin to assess your risks 
and exposures yourself before selecting 
a custom crush facility or wine storage 
warehouse. Tour the facility and look at 
the protection elements already in place, 
such as burglar alarms, smoke detectors, 
or fire sprinklers. 

Ask: Is there a monitored fire alarm 
tied to the local fire department? Is the 
building earthquake-proof? How high 
are barrels stored? Are case goods stored 
on or off pallets? Four or five levels high? 

Ask where chemicals are stored, 
where the closest large water supply is 
located, and if there are generator 
backup units. 
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Ask (or request to see) the portions 
of the facility’s insurance policy that 
address coverage should your wine be 
ruined through employee error or if a 
fermentor functions improperly. 

You can even mentally evaluate 
safety standards by looking at the last 
date fire extinguishers were inspected 
and recharged, and determining 
whether employees wear protective 
masks or goggles while performing 
hazardous tasks. 


Shop around 

Shopping for insurance can some- 
times be a challenge, especially for 
those just starting their operations. 
Some carriers will not insure those 
without a proven track record or those 
who have been in business for less than 
three years. This may force agents to 
find carriers who will insure newcom- 
ers, but at higher premiums. 


Mike Penrose, a CalFarm Insurance 
underwriter (Sacramento, CA), states, 
“Prior business experience is just one 
of the factors we review when evaluat- 
ing risks associated with any commer- 
cial account. We also analyze the expe- 
rience and background of the applicant 
in that field.” 

For many wine producers, aligning 
with a large carrier that possesses a 
history in expeditiously handling 
claims may offer more comfort than 
saving money on annual premiums. 
When considering an insurance car- 
rier, ask if the adjuster has authority 
to settle claims. If not, the claim may 
take longer to process through the 
company. 


Common mistakes 

One of the biggest mistakes small 
producers make is to under-insure 
their assets. After plowing through the 


A WINNING 


COMBINATION 


from vine to wine 


DELTA Ae 
destemmer/crusher 


DELTA 
must pump 


first-time licensing and production 
process, many newcomers are over- 
whelmed by the time, labor, and 
money required to establish their 
brand. 

If finances are tight, the temptation 
to get the “bare minimum” can sway 
wine producers to pinch pennies on 
insurance coverage, so they can pre- 
serve cash for upcoming expenses, 
such as new barrels or excise taxes. 

Examine your policy limits and val- 
uations closely. Equipment, barrels, or 
machinery you bought years ago may 
cost significantly more to replace 
today. If you have a $1 million general 
liability policy and are approaching 
that amount in annual sales, you may 
want to increase your policy’s valua- 
tion to properly cover potential prop- 
erty damage or medical liability if an 
accident ruins more than one vintage 
of case goods. 


BUCHER 
grape press 
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Not keeping accurate records or 
failing to advise insurance companies 
of product movement to multiple loca- 
tions are oversights that can cause 
long delays and heartache should a 
claim arise. Be sure to report large 
equipment and barrel purchases — or 
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transfers from bulk to bottled invento- 
ries — to your insurance company as 
soon as possible. 

Tom Hobbs, Firemen’s Fund execu- 
tive general adjuster warns, “The bet- 
ter the record keeping and reporting, 
the easier the claim is processed. If 
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good records aren’t kept, it takes 
longer to adjust the claim and put 
money in the client’s hands.” 


Cost or market value? 

In an effort to save on the annual 
premium, small vintners may be 
tempted to insure their wine for 
replacement cost only. But what if that 
bulk or bottled wine is irreplaceable? 
The value of library wines, multi-year 
verticals, or wines with limited avail- 
ability in certain viticultural areas 
should be closely evaluated. 


Continued on page 69 


Measure Your 
Risk with The 
Three “B”s 


George Hunt, CalFarm Insurance 


n evaluating where to allo- 
cate your insurance dollars, 
ask the Three “B”s: 

Bother — Will a loss bother 
you, but you can handle it? Self- 
insure. If an asset was lost or 
damaged, would it be more of a 
bother than a financial drain to 
repair or replace it? Example: lost 
bungs, dented tank, etc. 

Bend — Will the loss bend me? 
If a loss exposure can be handled 
by borrowing money, you can do 
that, or consider transferring the 
risk to an insurance carrier. 
Example: Unexpected barrel pur- 
chases, new laptop computer, etc. 

Break — Stay away from expo- 
sures that have the potential to 
break you or contractually trans- 
fer the risk to another party, like 
an insurance carrier. Take the 
money saved in the first two Bs 
and spend here. Example: Bulk 
wine loss, damaged bottled 


goods, etc. 
hae eae 
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The truth about 
what goes 
with what 


Randal Caparoso 


ost of what you read about 

matching wine with food is writ- 

ten by nerds. The predominant 

concern among these writers 
seems to be to find foods that don’t 
“get in the way” of the taste of wine. 
Which is absurd, considering that the 
average wine drinker thinks about 
food first and chooses the wine to go 
with it afterwards. 

Because of this, the average con- 
sumer’s most common experience is 
that there really are no “rules” when it 
comes to matching wine with food. 
The entire process, like life itself, 
tends to be full of surprises, both 
pleasant and unpleasant, and often 
somewhere in between. In fact, the 
question of what wine goes with what 
food may be one of gastronomy’s 
greatest non-issues. 

How else does one explain the cur- 
rent buzz amongst the hipper 
cognoscenti that “Chardonnay is one 
of the worst food wines,” while mil- 
lions of people in restaurants and at 
home are drinking Chardonnay with 
food — all kinds of foods! — and hap- 
pily enjoying it? 

To the nerds, geeks, reverse-snobs, 
food fascists, trendinistas, or whatever 
you wish to call them, there is only one 
explanation: Consumers are too dumb 
to know better. Common sense, how- 
ever, tells you that such large numbers 
of the human race can’t be all that 
wrong — besides, Chardonnay actu- 
ally does taste great with food! 

Here’s one example still fresh in my 
mind: At the Hospice du Rhone festi- 


val (June 2000) in Paso Robles, CA, a 
well-known chef presented an array of 
“complex foods” designed to pair with 
“Rhone Whites”; these were four 
Viogniers (from California, France, and 
Australia), one California Marsanne, 
and another white Rhdne varietal 
blend. 

To demonstrate the veracity of the 
white Rh6ne types, a generously oaked 
Russian River Chardonnay was also 
included in the tasting, which began 
with a crab salad laced with coconut, 
min, and mildly hot spices. Although 
the idea was to show how the exotic 
spice of Rhdne-style whites blends 
with exotic food flavors, in the actual 
tasting these wines came off as harsh in 
alcohol and almost pathetically low in 
natural fruit acidity, while making the 
dish taste sweet and disjointed. 

In fact, it was the creamy, almost 
seamlessly textured Chardonnay that 
seemed to smooth out the sweet meat 
and heat in the salad. It wasn’t a per- 
fect match — hipper geeks would have 
preferred lighter, off-dry Rieslings — 
but it was certainly as good as most. 

The tragedy of it all was that with 
two of the other dishes in this food/ 
wine demo — one, a confit of duck and 
corn tamale, and the other, rabbit lay- 
ered with phyllo, couscous, and 
almonds — the reaction was the same: 
The “daring” choice of the spicy 
RhGéne-style whites paled in compari- 
son with the more pedestrian, com- 
mercial style Chardonnay. The upshot? 
You can’t necessarily predict that com- 
plex, exotic tasting foods go better with 
exotic wines. Familiarity can breed 
fondness as much as contempt. 
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Sometimes, in fact, our predilections 
come around and bite us at the other 
end. Quite recently I was presented 
with the combination of a simple, low- 
acid, desert-dry Grenache Rosé from 
Australia and an incredibly lush, pow- 
erful foie gras dish, pan seared with 
rhubarb and strawberries by another 
daring, big-time chef. The very 
thought made my tongue shrivel. Yet 
when I actually tried it, the dish 
seemed to bring out a luscious, cherry- 
bright fruitiness in the wine, and the 
wine evoked an even plumper juici- 
ness in the dish. Whoda thunk it? 
Something like this would make any- 
one rearrange his or her thoughts on 
sugar/acid/fatty food balance. It cer- 
tainly does for me! 

With this in mind, let’s look at a few 
of the more common wine-and-food 
myths, along with the more tried-and- 
true realities. 


THE MYTH? 
Lighter style “food wines” are poor 
excuses for weak, inferior wines. 

Ludicrous. Since when is “bigger” 
better? 

If you examine the wines of the 
world with the longest track records in 
the context of their regional cuisines — 
Chianti in Tuscany, Sancerre in France, 
Rioja in Spain, and the host of innocu- 
ous pink, white, and red wines of the 
French and Italian Riviera — you can 
see that the wines are generally light, 
easy to drink, and relatively lacking in 
the taste of oak and the feel of alcohol, 
which characterize most of the “seri- 
ous” wines of today. 

But is a bistecca alla fiorentina neces- 
sarily improved by a Caymus Cabernet 
Sauvignon, or even a Tiganello? The 
average Tuscan (as good an authority 
as any) would scoff at the idea, in light 
of the fact that a relatively puny, even 
acidic, Chianti always seems to do 
just fine. 

In many food contexts, lighter, 
weaker, less expensive wines are often 
“better.” Anyone who has _ taken 
le chemain des huitres (“road of oysters”) 
to Bouzigues, the Mediterranean nest- 
ing grounds of the French oyster, 
knows that the only wine for that expe- 
rience is Picpoul — the white varietal 
whose name translates as “lip stinger.” 
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I would guess that the average, 
stripped-down, lemony, low-alcohol 
Picpoul would rate about a 70 on most 
100-point scales. The same is true for 
your average, lean, and vegetal Chinon 
from the Loire, which bats a thousand 
with regional-style pork stuffed with 
stone fruits, or watery, fizzy Beaujolais, 
which positively braces the palate with 
eggs scrambled in vinegar, and the 
earthy pot a feus of smoky Parisian 
cafes. In food/wine contexts, less can 
definitely be more! 


THE MYTH? Higher acid wines are 
best with food. 

“Acid” seems to be the battle cry of the 
“ABC” naysayers of today. No question 
that wines with crisp, lemony-sharp acidity 
go beautifully with food. Plainly cooked 
white fish accompanied by an acidic dry 
white — how can you go wrong? But put 
the same fish in a butter sauce or a naturally 
salty, shellfish stock reduced with cream, 
and all of a sudden a high-acid white 
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tastes thin and puckery, and the dish oily 
and filling. In other words, low-acid 
wines have a role as important with 
food as high-acid wines do. 

Most of the wines of Spain, Italy, 
and southern France, for instance, are 
fairly low in acid, and often “fat” with 
fruitiness. So why the hue and holler 
about low-acid Chardonnay? If Lulu 
Peyraud can serve Bandol with bouill- 
abaisse, surely the fact that a Sonoma 
Chardonnay goes swimmingly with 
wood-grilled swordfish with tropical 
fruit salsa should come as no surprise. 

One of the classic foodie matches for 
mildly vinegary sushi is yeasty, acidic 
Champagne, which works just fine. Yet 
at the same time, the foodies tell us that 
sake and beer are also good for sushi; 
despite, I suppose, the low-acid con- 
tent of beer and sake. But this goes a 
long way toward explaining the results 
of another recent tasting that I did, 
involving a dozen different types of 
sushi with a dozen different wines. 


DG 


Srl, 


www. sunridgenurseries.com 


Our biggest surprise was discover- 
ing that when it came to matching 
things like oily albacore tuna; pillowy 
soft hamachi; bigeye, fatty, flaky 
salmon; and even salty sea vegetables 
or the roe of salmon and flying fish, rel- 
atively lower-acid wines like Grenache 
Rosé, Pinot Noir, and Semillon/ 
Chardonnay generally did as well or 
better than higher-acid Rieslings, 
sparkling wines, or Sauvignon Blancs. 
Of course, if I were Tim Hanni, I’d be 
talking umami (“Making food wine- 
friendly,” PWV, Nov/Dec-1998). But 
since I’m not Hanni, what I can say is 
that acid is far from the only measure 
of any wine’s food worthiness, which 
brings the following misconception. 


THE MYTH? Big, “oaky” 
Chardonnays don’t go with food. 
The fact that the use of oak enhances a 
good Chardonnay is indisputable. What I 
find curious is the fact that so many mod- 
ern-day foodies can’t seem to accept the 
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fact that a fuller-bodied Chardonnay 
with the rich taste of oak could very well 
do a lot better than a lighter, pure fruit 
style of wine in many food contexts. 
Smoked or wood-grilled meats, for 
instance, love the vanillin, smoky, even 
charred taste of a big Californian (or 
Burgundian, for that matter) Chardon- 


“eu; 
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nay. The California style can be quite full, 
blatantly oaked, and malolactic to the 
point of tasting “buttery” — which 
makes it one of the easiest matches in the 
world for, say, everyday roasted chicken, 
dripping in naturally buttery, fatty juices. 

Sweetbreads in cream, veal osso 
buco in freshly herbed jus, cassoulets of 
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wild mushrooms in fenneled butter, 
roasted poblano chiles with spicy carni- 
tas, truffled white seafood sausages, 
salmon in reduced corn broths, sage- 
stuffed roasted turkey, and even simple, 
chilled bowls of cream of mushroom 
soup are all examples of dishes that do 
a dance with any number of those “big, 
fat mamas” (as David Rosengarten once 
described them) from California. 
Anyone who just-says-no is simply 
denying reality — Chardonnay is a 
damned good “food” wine! 


THE MYTH? Sweet wines 
interfere with the taste of food. 

In many cases, yes. But in many 
other cases — a sweet/sour Chinese 
pork dish, a screamingly hot/spicy 
Thai spring roll, a sugar-laced red bar- 
becue sauce, or even a pizza with 
sweet caramelized onions — wines 
with a little sugar, such as a Riesling or 
White Zinfandel, make all the sense in 
the world. They offer a better balanced 
match than completely dry wines. 

But the more surprising thing is 
how often slightly sweet wines go with 
perfectly “dry” dishes. A great exam- 
ple are the great range of German-style 
sausages, which are so much easier to 
consume with draughts of cold, fruity 
Rieslings; sides of sauerkraut and pick- 
led red cabbage help complete the 
sugar/acid balance. 

Then there are cheeses — Riesling 
Auslesen with creamy rich Gorgonzola 
is as natural a match as any in the 
world, right up there with Sauternes 
and Roquefort, and Port with Stilton. 
Have you ever wondered what to do 
with a cut of beef in a Gorgonzola 
sauce, or a salad laden with Roquefort 
and sweet balsamics? Our advice is to 
take the leap and try a white wine with 
red meat and savor that salad in spite 
of the following misperception. 


THE MYTH? Salads and 
vinaigrettes are bad for wine. 

Old, bitter, leafy greens tossed in 
harsh, acidic cider vinaigrettes are no 
good, with or without wine. But vinai- 
grettes made with soft, round, aro- 
matic fine vinegars — such as bal- 
samic, sherry, or rice wine vinegars — 
actually enhance and liven up the taste 
of wine, and vice-versa. Throw in lush, 
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vine-ripened tomatoes, sweet Maui 
onions, and crumbled Roquefort, and 
you've got a fine match with an off-dry 
Riesling, a honeyed Chenin Blanc, or a 
palate-chilling pink wine made from 
Grenache, Zinfandel, or Pinot Noir. 

With fresh goat cheese, tapenade- 
crusted toast, or herby croutons, it’s 
hard to beat a zesty, dry Sauvignon 
Blanc from the Loire or New Zealand, 
or even the moderately crisp styles of 
California. Throw in whole grain mus- 
tard, and top things off with shredded 
duck, slivers of cold beef, or roasted 
root vegetables, then the light, earthen, 
fragrant reds such as Pinot Noir can 
come charging in. The bottom line is 
that when it comes to salads and vinai- 
grettes, the choices of wine are as limit- 
less as the choices of ingredients. 


THE MYTH? The richest foods 
need the richest wines. 

Given today’s incredibly wide 
range of food styles, this thinking now 


takes you only so far. Cabernet 
Sauvignon, for instance, is incredible 
with beef and lamb. But if the lamb is 
marinated in Chinese spices or the beef 
is served in a sweet, fruit-infused 
sauce, a big Cabernet Sauvignon is 
likely to get hammered; whereas a 
softer, fruitier Cabernet Franc, or more 
moderate styles of Zinfandel or Syrah, 
tend to be far easier wines to match. 

Thick, heavy Chardonnays have 
their place, but even the most casual 
consumer is bound to concede that 
lighter dry whites — such as Fumé 
Blanc, Pinot Blanc, Pinot Gris, or Pinot 
Grigio — are more natural matches for 
sweeter shellfish, such as_ lobster, 
shrimp, and crab. 

Some say that spicy hot Asian foods 
need spicy Gewtirztraminers or 
Viogniers, a theory that sounds good on 
paper, but in practice results in a colli- 
sion of hot, harsh, bitter sensations. 

Although it may be hard to get these 
folks to try them, in our experience, 


Srench Cah 
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WINE AND FOOD 


even lovers of dry white wine tend to 
agree that delicately perfumed, light, 
off-dry Rieslings and Muscats sud- 
denly take on new dimensions in 
spicy-food settings that bring out the 
flavor, rather than the raw heat, of 
exotic Asian seasonings. 

The truth about matching wine with 
food is that you can’t believe every- 
thing you hear. It may very well be one 
of the few areas in which it is almost 
better to be stupid; especially consider- 
ing that stupid often follows a more 
direct line of thought to plain old com- 
mon sense than, say, the mindless 
following of fashion. a 


Regular PWV contributor, Randal 
Caparoso (caparosor001@hawati.rr.com) 
has been a partner, vice president, and cor- 
porate wine buyer for Roy’s restaurants 
since its founding in 1988. Other recent 
stories by Caparoso can be found on 
www.wine-lovers-page.com/randysworld. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Hopes dashed, 
excitement squelched 

As the marketing director of a mid-size 
Michigan winery, I anxiously read the “New 
Foods Call for New Wines” article in the 
May /June-2000 PWV. “Finally,” I thought, “a 
chef picking up the banner against the 
generic, bland, over-oaked Chardonnays and 
Merlots coming from warm climates.” 

The potential was limitless; the revolu- 
tion was beginning. The food industry was 
recognizing the need for unique flavorful 
wines to compliment unique flavorful foods. 

My excitement was quickly dashed. 
Rather than crying for a revolution, rais- 
ing the banner to educate and open the 
minds of the oak-intoxicated, varietally 
brainwashed masses, the author fell into 
the same trap as the people producing 
such wines. His point was that varietal 
wines are easy to sell. Rather than edu- 
cation, he wanted winemakers to 
change their ways to accommodate him. 

As I see it, it isn’t about winemakers’ 
styles; it is about consumers’ lack of com- 
fort with new wines. The average con- 


sumer is afraid to ask for a new wine out 
of fear that they won't like it. If they are 
offered a sample, that fear is removed. 

The ability of a consumer to buy crisp, 
food-friendly wines lies no farther than 
the opportunity to try any number of 
“cool-climate” wines available from 
Oregon, New York, Germany, France, 
and yes, even Michigan. 

No, the names may not be familiar or 
easy to pronounce, but the wines compli- 
ment food instead of over-powering it. 
But I guess that would involve staff train- 
ing, sampling, and educating customers 
— apparently a task too difficult for major 
restaurateurs and retailers. 

So we, the small and mid-size producers, 
will continue to educate one and two people 
at a time and will impact our customers, 
leaving these bland and food-offensive 
wines for the masses. We will sleep well at 
night knowing that we did not sell our souls 
to take the path of least resistance. 

James Van Der Kirk, 
marketing manager, 
Fenn Valley Vineyards, Fennville, MI 


.» _ Tasting Room Strategies 


Author responds: 

I’m afraid that I may have overstated 
my case for retooling popular varietals to 
better suit rapidly evolving contempo- 
rary foods, as I certainly did not mean to 
suggest that there is less room for food- 
friendly alternatives from Oregon, New 
York, Michigan, and elsewhere. 

Perhaps you will think more highly of 
my views after reading “Fusion Cuisine & 
Wine Matching” in (July/August 2000 
PWV). I would have to beg to differ, how- 
ever, with your view that readily recog- 
nized, commercial-quality varietals are nec- 
essarily “bland” or “food-offensive.” The 
reality is that a fine, supple, richly oaked 
California Chardonnay can be just as food- 
worthy (if not more) than a Chambourcin 
from Michigan or Rieslings from Germany 
and New York. 

Hate to say it, but millions of wine 
lovers can’t be that wrong! 


Randy Caparoso 
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Winegrowers’ Association 
honors trailblazing 
Oregon grower 


Millie Howie 


here probably couldn’t be 

another couple more deserving 

of the Oregon Winegrowers’ 

Association “Founder’s Award” 
than Ted and Meredith “Meri” Gerber 
of Foris Vineyards Winery in Cave 
Junction, OR. The award recognizes 
“members of the industry whose long- 
standing accomplishments have helped 
create the image of the Oregon wine 
industry; for pioneering efforts at cre- 
ating new opportunities and traditions 
for the industry; for nurturing and 
growing the industry by assisting fellow 
members to grow and flourish in their 
businesses.” 

The award is especially poignant 
because Meri passed away in April 
after losing a battle with cancer at age 50. 

Though neither Ted nor Meri had any 
formal training in agriculture, viticulture 


| —s-SISKIYOUTERRACE 


FORIS 


1996 Pinot Noir 


OREGON 
oo Rogue Valley 
Le __ 13.9% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME 


or enology, they were determined and 
methodical learners, always willing to 
experiment. 

Six years before they began their 
pioneering efforts in the Illinois Valley 
(OR) in the Rogue Valley American 
Viticultural Appellation, they began 
studying temperature records and 
following the progress of winegrape 
plantings at the Oregon State 
University Experimental Station at 
Jacksonville (Southern OR). 

By the time they purchased 80 acres for 
the Gerber Vineyard and started planning 
the winery, they had more than an inkling 
of which grape varieties would do well. 
When the local farmers said, “You can’t 
grow grapes here,” the Gerbers proved 
that they could. They shared their 
excitement and experience with their 
neighbors, advising other growers 
about which grapes to plant in the 
Rogue Valley. Eventually, this advice 
became one element of the Oregon 
Grapegrower’s Guide. 


Setting up the vineyards 

In the Gerber Vineyard on the 
Home Ranch in 1975, the Gerbers 
planted Pinot Noir (three acres) and 
Gewurztraminer (two acres). With that 
first planting, the Gerbers initiated a 
trial of more than 30 grape varieties — 
including Pinot Gris, Pinot Blanc, 
Gamay Noir, and Pinot Meunier — at 
the Gerber Ranch and the Maple 
Ranch, which they purchased in 1986. 

All grapevines at both ranches were 
planted on their own roots. Newer 
blocks (since 1995), of approximately 
25 acres, are on a variety of rootstocks: 


101-14, 3309, Riparia Gloire, and 
Swartzman. 

“The original spacing was 8x12,” 
explains Gerber, “with most of the 
older blocks converted to a lyre trellis, 
or my own up-and-down training sys- 
tem that does the best it can in utilizing 
the too-wide tractor-row. More recent 
plantings are 8x6, 8x4, or 8x3, depend- 
ing on soil conditions and rootstock. 
For frost protection, we established the 
first overhead sprinkler system in the 
Illinois Valley.” 


Cooperative trials 

Ted and Meri Gerber have been 
partners in many projects conducted 
by Oregon State University (OSU) and 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
(USDA), including fertilization trials 
with Dr. John Baham, OSU soils pro- 
fessor, and a field study of nematodes 
conducted over a three-year period 
with Dr. Jack Pinkerton, Ph.D, research 
plant pathologist, USDA. 


1998 
Pinot Gris 


OREGON 
Rogue Valley 


13.9% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME 


“After years of involvement in the 
nematode project, we concluded we 
did not have to concern ourselves with 
nematodes,” says Gerber. “We have 
extremely large populations of ring 
nematodes, but they do not appear to 
be affecting the vines. 

Dagger nematodes exist here, but the 
species doesn’t cause viral spread as the 
species in California does. Fumigation 
and other attempts to suppress nema- 
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tode populations showed no effect on 
vine health, so we have adopted a ‘don’t 
worry about it’ attitude.” 


Thrip problems 

Thrips are a continuing problem in 
Illinois Valley vineyards, according to 
Gerber. In cool springs, the western 
flower thrip can severely stunt growth 
and destroy clusters before they flower. 
Gerber considered spraying insecti- 
cide, but in a three-year trial monitor- 
ing thrips with Phil Van Buskirk, OSU 
area extension agent, he found that 
leaving spare parts (extra wood) 
seemed to be the best strategy. 

“Tf we leave extra canes (kicker canes) 
and prune for extra fruit clusters, then 
the thrips can do their damage, and we 
still get our desired production. They can 
scar the fruit, leaving it more susceptible 
to botrytis infection if we get much pre- 
harvest rain, but that has not become a 
major concern. 


Ted and Meredith Gerber 
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“We experience a major outbreak of 
mid-summer grape thrip about every 
five years, and have found that heavy 
sulfuring can help control their damage.” 


Crown gall 

With Dr. Larry Moore, Ph.D., USDA 
(retired), Gerber published a paper on 
crown gall, following his participation in 
gathering samples, identifying blocks, and 
setting up trials with Marilyn Miller, cour- 
tesy faculty research associate at OSU. 

“Crown gall is a major problem in 
our climate,” says Gerber. “With our 
elevation (1,550 ft.), a winter tempera- 
ture of below 0°F is possible every 10 
years or so. Vines severely systemically 
involved with crown gall are heavily 
damaged by these low temperatures. 
Finding clean planting material and 
planting on well-drained ground is the 
best strategy. 

“The problem is that no one indexes 
for crown gall. California, with its less 
severe winters, only views crown gall 
as a nursery nuisance. Washington, 
with severe winters, has looked at the 
problem and made some effort at 
meristem propagation, which can 
leave the bacteria behind in the older 
tissue and thus remove the systemic 
infection problem. I would love to fol- 
low this path, but cost is prohibitive for 
a small individual grower.” 


Defeating the black vine weevil 

When the Gerbers noticed, in the 
early 1980s, that some of the vines were 
in trouble, with malformed leaves and 
a 50% reduction in crop, they sus- 
pected some sort of soil deficiency. 
Zinc and boron were sprayed with no 
success. 

As the yield worsened year to year, 
Gerber began to suspect that an insect 
might be causing the damage. An 
increasing population of an unidenti- 
fied beetle was observed. Curious, he 
stripped the bark from a damaged vine 
and was greeted with a shower of 50 to 
100 tiny weevils. 

When insecticides had no effect, 
Gerber turned to Professor Glenn 
Fisher, an extension entomologist at 
OSU in Corvallis. OSU vineyards were 
also suffering, and cranberry and 
strawberry growers were having simi- 
lar problems. 
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Fisher identified the pest as the 
black vine weevil. A_ significant 
amount of original research into the life 
cycle and behavior of the weevil fol- 
lowed. Fisher and Gerber determined 
the pest had migrated in from adjacent 
plants and shrubs and that, in the vine- 
yard, controls were effective when 
used in early May before the weevils 
laid eggs. 

OSU thus provided the Gerbers 
with knowledge of their enemy and a 
natural insecticide to combat it: one 
part cryolite bait (sodium-alumino- 
floride) to four parts apple pressings, 
sprinkled at the base of each vine, as 
soon as a hot spot develops. Timing of 
the applications was the key to success. 


Experiments with Dijon clones 

In the mid-1980s, OSU arranged to 
import some of the “Dijon clones” of 
Chardonnay and Pinot Noir, re- 
searched by Dr. Raymond Bernard and 
grown at the research station of the 
Université de Bourgogne, at Marsan- 
nay (Burgundy, France). After five 
years’ quarantine, OSU released some 
of the clones to vineyardists in August, 
1989. 

“My get-rich idea was to green-leaf 
propagate from as many clones and 
plants as possible to sell to a hungry 
Oregon industry,” Gerber recalls. “So 
when we were permitted to purchase 
25 plants per clone, I bought every- 
thing offered. Then Meri and I began 
our propagation program misting and 
rooting individual leaves. 

“T had had a bad experience with 
mis-identified cuttings, and the wine 
made from that fruit was terrible. From 
that experience I learned that with the 
wrong clone of Pinot Noir, you have no 
chance. Thus, when Professor Bernard 
chose wine quality — not disease resis- 
tance — as a selection criteria, I knew I 
couldn’t go wrong.” 

What did go wrong was that the 
same year the Gerbers began their 
propagation plan, phylloxera was dis- 
covered in some Oregon vineyards. 
“What I had anticipated as a ready 
market faltered because, over the next 
year or two serious buyers wanted 
grafted, not self-rooted plants.” 

In 1990, the Gerbers planted five 
Dijon clones of Chardonnay (75, 76, 78, 


95, 96), along with UC Davis Clone 4, 
and Espigette 352 on the Maple Ranch. 
By 1993, the Gerbers had enough 
Chardonnay to make separate barrels 
from each clone. Between 1996 and 
1999, they added 20 acres of Pinot Noir 
(Dijon 777, 667, 113, 114, 115, 10-18; UC 
Davis 29, UC 2A, UC 5), and as the 
Pinot Noir vines matured, the Gerbers 
continued holding all lots separate. 

“We laugh at producers who label and 
bottle a specific clone, thinking that is 
best,” says Gerber. “There are differences 
between the clones, but I think the best 
wine is the result of a blend.” 

Gerber feels that, with Chardonnay 
and Pinot Noir, yield is a strong factor 
in quality, but clone and site are also 
strong influences. “Concentration and 
depth of mouth-feel usually start 
diminishing at above 3 TPA,” he 
explains. How low to go for the best 
wine is still a debated question at Foris. 

“Rootstocks definitely devigorate 
the vines, and can both help and hurt 
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quality. Too much devigoration can 
stress the vines to the point at which 
end-of-season photosynthesis stops, 
the vines yellow, and flavors do not 
fully develop. Irrigation can relieve the 
problem, but irrigation usually dimin- 
ishes wine quality. 

“We have been conducting root- 
stock trials since 1991 and still have not 
settled on what the different rootstocks 
are doing to wine quality.” During all 
their trials, the Gerbers tracked wine 
quality from the various Dijon clones 
and provided accumulated informa- 
tion to other wineries. 


Climate and ripening 

The high elevation of vineyards in 
the Illinois Valley (1,200 to 1,800 ft.) 
means a short growing season, with 
spring and fall frost hazard. Annual 
rainfall within the region is approxi- 
mately 60 inches. Winters are cold and 
wet. Springs are warm and usually 
dry. Summers are dry and _ hot. 
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Summer daytime temperatures can 
reach 90° to 100°F; nighttime tempera- 
tures can drop to 45° to 50°F. 

Irrigation needs depend largely on 
soil type and underground water influ- 
ences. In the western reaches of the 
Illinois Valley, irrigation may be 
required on extremely well-drained 
soils, but often only in drought years. 

“In our climate,” says Gerber, 
“Pinot Noir is normally harvested 
between October 1 and 21. It is our 
experience that most of the Pinot Noir 
clones, planted on similar soil, on the 
same site, and cropped at the same 
appropriate low level (no more than 3 
TPA), ripen within days of each other, 
if not simultaneously. 

“The Dijon clones, however, tend to 
have a higher pH and slightly lower 
acidity, a shorter flavor window, and a 
tendency to spike in sugar and pH. 
Normal harvest numbers for Pinot 
INO) ate 23:5" to’ 245° Brix; 3.40. to 
3.60 pH and 6.0 to 8.0 g/LTA. 
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Buena Vista Winery 


LAKE COUNTY WINEGRAPE COMMISSION 


kor Sensational 


“Lake County grapes are the backbone 


“Our Chardonnay is normally har- 
vested between October 14 and 31, but 
in hot and early years, it may be har- 
vested alongside Pinot Noir,” Gerber 
says. “Since 1993, we have made wine 
separately from several Dijon clones 
and Davis clone 4 and 5, harvested 
from three sites, each block uniform in 
crop level (below 3 TPA). Soil type and 
aspect are the most pronounced influ- 
ences on early or later ripening. 

“Generally, a single block of all 
clones is ready to pick at once, how- 
ever, we see dramatic differences 
between the clones. The Dijon clones 
spike quite quickly in both sugar and 
pH, and drop their acid early. 

“Clones 4 and 5 tend to have lower 
sugar, higher acid, and lower pH. They 
produce a more balanced wine, highly 
suited to partial or full malolactic fer- 
mentation. The Dijon clones have too 
high pH (3.5 to 3.8). 

“In cool years, the Dijon clones 
ripen more slowly and in a balanced 


start ringing. 


way, with full delicate fruitiness, exotic 
fruit and floral notes, and promising 
structure. In hot years, they are flat, 
high in alcohol, and weak in flavor. 
Picking them earlier here results in 
green flavors and phenolics. Typical 
harvest numbers for Dijon Char- 
donnay clones are 22.5° to 24.5° Brix, 
3.80 pH, and 4.1 g/L TA. 

“The Dijon Pinot Noir clones are 
even more striking. These wines show 
dramatically increased color and body; 
the tannins are full, velvety and soft; 
the flavors show pure, concentrated 
cassis and violets with an alluring 
earthiness and fleshiness. 

“As our understanding of the flavor 
components increases, we hope to see 
an evolution of sophistication and 
elegance in our wines. We are also 
building our reputation within the 
industry by selling grafting wood to 
other vineyards.” 
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Foris wines 

Until 1986, the Gerbers sold grapes 
to wineries throughout Oregon. That 
year, they kept 50 tons of grapes, out of 
a total production of 80 tons, to start 
their Foris Vineyards Winery label. 

In the 14 years since Foris Winery 
opened, production has grown from 
3,000 to 30,000 cases annually. Cur- 
rently, the winery farms 55 acres of 
grapes: 20 acres on the Home Ranch at 
the winery, and 35 acres of vineyard on 
the Maple Ranch. 

The largest acreage is 35 acres of 
Pinot Noir, followed by six acres of 
Chardonnay; five acres of Gewiirz- 
traminer; four acres of Pinot Gris; four 
acres of Pinot Blanc, one-half acre of 
Gamay Noir, and one acre of experi- 
mental and rootstock plantings. Foris 
Winery also has contracts with nine 
Rogue Region growers, and it pro- 
duces nine varietals. Foris wines are 
marketed in 23 states and Canada. 


Industry members laud Gerbers 

“Ted and Meri Gerber embody a 
humble approach to winemaking — 
honest, extremely hard-working, with 
a sensitivity and caring for the land 
that has become the credo for those 
who are fortunate to be their friends,” 
says winemaker Bryan Wilson, Silvan 
Ridge/Hinman Vineyards (Eugene, 
OR). 

“The Gerbers became leaders in 
pursuing quality by their tireless 
efforts to understand their unique 
appellation and to share that knowl- 
edge with others,” Wilson continues. 
“Their early successes with Dijon 
clones were just one example of the 
search for quality that they applied to 
establishing Foris Vineyards Winery, 
and in developing enduring relation- 
ships with other growers. 

“In an appellation that is often 
challenged by such natural adversities 
as frost, winter freeze, hail, inadequate 
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water supply, and even bears, their 
strength and resilience came from strong 
beliefs, hard work, and dedication.” 

“Ted and Meri have always been 
tireless, selfless promoters of south- 
ern Oregon in the face of an industry 
that insisted great wine was only 
possible north of Eugene,” says 
Randy Gold, The Gold Vineyard 
(Talent, OR). “I met Ted before I had 
planted a vineyard, and he became 
my mentor — the person I felt was 
most qualified to answer my viticul- 
tural questions. 

“When he approached me about 
selling him grapes, I jumped at the 
chance to work with him and Meri. I 
don’t feel my experience with the 
Gerbers is unique. They have always 
had a reputation, throughout the state 
and especially here in southern 
Oregon, as a friendly and encouraging 
source of information for new growers. 

“Meri was a special person, whose 
strength and vision were evident 
throughout the difficult years when 
she and Ted were building their busi- 
ness. She supported the winery’s 
efforts through a successful grape 
wreath business, and at harvest and 
crush she kept all the tired souls 
going with a joke, a glass of wine, 
and a simple meal. In her final 
months, she presided over Foris with 
a calm and strength that was hum- 
bling for those around her. She will 
be greatly missed by all who ever 
knew her.” 

Nancy Tappan, Evans Creek 
Vineyard (Rogue River, OR), com- 
ments, “We started selling grapes to 
Foris in 1989. Despite the horror stories 
you hear about grapegrowers and 
wineries, our relationship with Foris 
has been a delight. Ted always does 
what he says he will do. He is patient 
and helpful, and one of the most 
knowledgeable people in the Oregon 
wine industry. 

“The first Christmas after Foris 
began buying our grapes, Meri sent me 
one of her grapevine wreaths to thank 
us for our support. During the harvest, 
she would be exhausted, but was 
always gracious and concerned. We 
will miss her warm smile, but think of 
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her every time we see her beautiful 
garden. We are the richer for having 
known Ted and Meri.” 

“When I first met Ted, he tried to 
talk me out of planting a vineyard,” 
recalls Laura Lotspeich, Pheasant Hill 
Winery & Vine Supply (Talent, OR). 
“He emphasized the hard work, long 
hot hours, the frustrations, and the 
financial drain. However, that gleam in 
his eyes every time he talked of grape- 
growing and winemaking cancelled all 


of the warnings, and encouraged us to 
have a dream like his. 

“Without Ted’s willingness to take 
some risks and try new things, we 
would still be working on solutions to 
problems that affect all of us. Ted’s wis- 
dom and patience and Meri’s smile 
and support have made this industry 
alive and successful for us all.” 


Looking to the future 
Because of Meri’s illness, the 
Gerbers could not accept their award 
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in person. But speaking for both of 
them, Ted comments: “Growing grapes 
in Oregon’s Rogue River Valley is no 
problem. We have the grapes to make 
exciting wines. The challenge is to 
create wines that make the consumer 
say, “I can’t quite put my finger on 
these flavors — perhaps a hint of 
lemon, some peach — there’s more 
here than the first sip reveals. I want to 
taste more.” | 
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Tom Hyland 


| {or much of its 20-year history, 

} Acacia Winery in Napa, CA, has 
' been making Pinot Noir in pretty 
much the same style. Starting with 
the 1998 vintage, this veteran producer 
in the Carneros AVA has introduced 
some dramatic changes, both in the 
vineyard and winery. The result is 
riper, more concentrated wines. 

Mike Richmond, general manager, 
and Michael Terrien, winemaker, have 
implemented the changes. Richmond 
was one of the founding partners at 
Acacia, overseeing the winery’s first 
releases in 1979. Four separate single 
vineyard bottlings and a Carneros district 
wine received critical praise at that time, 
and it continued for several vintages. 

When the Chalone Wine Group pur- 
chased Acacia a few years later, Rich- 
mond left to direct Chalone’s Carmenet 
Winery (Glen Ellen, CA). Only recently 
did he return to Acacia. Coming back 
almost as an outsider, he could see that 
the winemaking style had not changed 
much. The Pinot Noirs were still pretty 
wines, with delicate cherry and straw- 
berry fruit. They were the same wines 
that had developed the winery’s reputa- 
tion back when critics were beginning to 
acknowledge quality in some California 
Pinot Noirs. But to Richmond, the wines 
now fell short on depth and texture. 
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New 
face of 
Acacia 


Five of the 60 red fermentors that Acacia Winery uses to produce the four different Pinot Noir 
bottlings in its current portfolio (above left). Surrounded by 120 acres of Pinot Noir vineyard, 
Acacia Winery is on the Napa County side of the Carneros AVA. Fifty-five of these acres are 
producing, the remainder are in transition (above). 


It had been clear to Richmond 
when he started Acacia that success 
would turn on making wines that 
passed as Burgundies. The model even 
extended to the label, which was 
designed to camouflage the wine’s ori- 
gin and circumvent the maligned rep- 
utation of California Pinot Noir. These 
first Pinot Noirs were indeed reminis- 
cent of light Céte de Beaune-styled 
wines. 

Much has changed in the Pinot Noir 
world since then. The media have 


come to embrace California Pinot 
Noirs, notably certain producers in the 
Russian River such as Dehlinger, 
Rochioli, and Williams-Selyem. 

It occurred to Richmond that 
Carneros had helped to pioneer the 
acclaimed New World Pinot Noir, but 
had faltered at the next step. Russian 
River wineries, somewhat liberated 
from the burden of the Burgundian 
model, did great things in the explo- 
ration of California Pinot Noir through 
the 1990s. “Why can’t Carneros make 
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these rich, dark, ripe, Northern Céte 
d’Or-style wines?” Richmond asked. 

Terrien suggests that the regional 
differences are not entirely due to the 
terroir. “We happily invoke terroir 
whenever it suits us — to claim that 
our spot is unique and superior. But 
the definition of terrior should have a 
clause about the provincial knowledge 
of winemakers. We share knowledge 
locally. Our wines may reflect the local 
pocket of common wisdom as much as 
they communicate the soils and cli- 
mate of the region.” 

Richmond now firmly believes that 
Carneros will make wines that com- 
pare very favorably with the finest 
from Russian River. While he states 
that these wines will not taste like 
Russian River bottlings, they will be 
structured like them. Indeed, the latest 
releases do display deeper color, riper 
fruit and a cleaner, more elegant finish. 

Initial changes occurred with the 
1998 vintage as the fruit hung on the 
vine. Traditionally, water was applied 
lavishly in the early part of the season 
and then limited after veraison to force 
ripening. Now things are done com- 
pletely opposite. Calling it “early sea- 
son deficit,” vineyard manager Mary 
Hall explains that at fruit set and the 
early development phase of the grapes, 
she does not water because, “We want 
to discourage vine growth in favor of 
fruit development.” 

Hall further adds that she holds off 
watering until soil moisture is depleted 
and the vines have stopped growing. 
In the heat of late summer, the vines 
need water in order to extend the hang 
time of the fruit. The goal is more than 
110 days of ripening. Healthy vines 
that are irrigated in August help 
achieve this, giving Terrien optimal 
fruit from each vineyard. 

With AXR-1 rootstock, water is cut off 
two to three weeks before harvest. Other 
rootstocks, which are not as vigorous, 
receive water a little longer to keep the 
canopy healthy and fruit sound. This 
allows the winemaker to receive fruit 
that is not dehydrated, with a pH that is 
not elevated by stress. 

Inacool year such as 1998, vines were 
watered less, since there is not as much 
demand on the vines. A dry spring may 
mean watering a little bit earlier. These 
adaptations, says Hall, “help us reach 
our goal of growing vines that are bal- 
anced and increasing hang-time.” 


Other significant 
changes in the Acacia 
vineyard have included 
more expansive trellis- 
ing and selective leaf 
removal to allow greater 
light penetration into the 
fruit zone. “When light 
falls on the grapes,” 
Hall explains, “it reduces 
green flavors and im- 
proves air circulation to 
reduce rot-pressure, per- 
mitting longer hang-time 
without as much risk of 
losing crop to Botrytis.” 4 

Finally, the picking 
decision has changed. 
Richmond notes that in 
the early days, wineries working from 
the Burgundian model for Pinot Noir 
emulated every aspect of that style, 
even down to picking based on pH. 

In California, the relationship be- 
tween pH and other indicators of phys- 
iological ripeness was different. Water- 
stressed vines made salty, veggie, 
silagy-tasting wines. In retrospect 
Richmond says, “The sugar increased, 
but the flavors were still green. They 
had high pH and high acid. So we har- 
vested earlier, using pH as an index for 
ripeness.” The result was the pretty, 
spicy, tart wines described above. 

Rather than pick by the numbers, 
Richmond and Terrien now use specific 
cues such as lignified stems and seeds, 
full flavor, relaxing skins, and color 
expression when grapes are squeezed. 
Their rationale is that as grapes hang on 
vines that are not stressed, the flavors and 
colors only get better. “Now we harvest 
ripe fruit with deep flavor, plush texture, 
moderate pH, and acidity that doesn’t 
make you wince,” says Richmond. 


New cellar techniques 

With such fruit now more the norm 
at the winery, new cellar techniques 
have been adopted to respond to the dif- 
ferences. Fermentation temperatures are 
higher: 30° C had been the norm but 
now the temperatures peak above 33° C. 
“There may be greater yeast mortality at 
higher temperatures,” Terrien says, “but 
the risk of a stuck fermentation is 
weighed against the improved extrac- 
tion of color and tannin.” 

Next, cap management was changed 
in 1998 to a system that prevents the 
seeds and skins from being damaged 
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by the pump. The goal is to achieve a 
more thorough mixing in shorter time 
through turning over more volume of 
wine — over 100 gallons per minute. 
This is done to improve extraction. 

According to Terrien’s in-house tan- 
nin analysis, the seed tannin accounts 
for the majority of the wine tannin, 
despite the fact that extractability from 
seeds is less than from skins. Armed 
with this knowledge, he explains how 
the winery practices “seed segregation” 
during pumpovers. “Pinot Noir seeds 
have plenty of tannin, but they just don’t 
seem to release it as readily as seeds of 
other grape varieties. We want tannin, 
but we don’t want to encourage extrac- 
tion by damaging the seeds.” 

They accomplish this with a deep 
sump lined with a screen that is moved 
under the fermentors. The racking valve 
on the fermentor is opened and the flow 
directed into the sump where skins and 
seeds are caught before they can be sucked 
through the pump. Once the pumpover is 
complete, the skins and seeds are scooped 
out of the sump and returned by bucket to 
the top of the fermentor. 

“We have even experimented with 
saving the seeds from one fermentor 
and adding them back to another fer- 
mentor,” comments Richmond, “just to 
see if we could affect the tannin extrac- 
tion.” He notes they are not sure they 
like the taste that results. 

The winery is also going with 
shorter skin contact these days. The 
suspicion is that extended maceration 
dries out the flavors and hardens the 
mouth. Terrien explains: “In low-tan- 
nin vineyards, extending the macera- 
tion only attenuates the fruit and com- 
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promises the sweet texture we seek. 
Pursuing tannins by winemaking is 
not just futile with certain vineyards — 
it can be counterproductive.” Conse- 
quently the wines may be drained and 
pressed at or before dryness. “Rather,” 
Terrien continues, “we prefer to focus 
our efforts in the vineyard by applying 
appropriate cultural practices.” 

One case of early pressing takes place 
with the single vineyard bottling of the 
DeSoto Vineyard. Located adjacent to the 
winery’s eastern property line, the vine- 
yard was planted in 1995 to Dijon 115 on 
110R rootstock. Terrien urges everyone to 
keep an eye on this wine as it has “enor- 
mous but gentle texture.” (The 1998 vin- 
tage is the initial Single Vineyard Series 
bottling of the DeSoto Vineyard at Acacia.) 

Terrien notes that the nature of the 
DeSoto wine is written at flowering. 
DeSoto shows high tannins at seed 
hardening that diminish through the 
growing season until they plateau 
shortly before harvest. 


Comparing this vineyard to another 
only a half-mile away — but a signifi- 
cant half-mile into the heavy clay that 
borders the wetlands — Terrien notes 
the tannin in DeSoto’s berries is three 
times that of the weaker vineyard. The 
difference exists despite the fact that 
both vineyards were planted in 1995 
with identical plant material, and they 
are farmed similarly. Treating each lot 
differently, Terrien pulled the DeSoto 
wine off the skins at 3° Brix, which he 
considers “remarkable.” 

Two other cellar regimes have 
changed since 1998. The wines are now 
racked off their lees earlier, on average, 
to encourage the fermentation funk to 
dissipate and to let the fruit shine. The 
1999s were racked in early March, a full 
two months ahead of the old schedule. 

Finally, the single vineyard series 
Pinot Noirs receive less barrel-ageing. 
Up until 1997, they were aged 15 to 
17 months before bottling, but now 
they are in barrel only 11 to 12 months. 
The shorter stay in barrels maintains 
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Winemaker Michael Terrien 


the plumpness of the fruit, whereas 
those extra months of ageing would 
dry the fruit out. (Note: the 1998 
Carneros bottling received 10 months 
of barrel ageing.) 
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General manager Mike Richmond 


Acacia’s Pinot Noir production will 
increase over the coming decade. 
Recently acquired land surrounding 
the winery is being planted 95% to 
Pinot Noir, bringing the winery’s estate 
Pinot Noir acreage to 130. 

Seeking to reproduce the success of 
perennial Carneros favorites, such as the 
single vineyard series bottlings of Las 
Amigas (Beckstoffer Vineyards) and St. 
Clair, Terrien points out that farming 
decisions must now respond to different 
criteria than applied when those vine- 
yards were planted 20 or 30 years ago. 

New Acacia vineyards are more 
densely spaced than the Beckstoffer 
Vineyard, which when Louis Martini 
planted it in 1964, conformed to wide 
8x12 spacing in use then. The flavor con- 
centration and structure of wines from 
the Beckstoffer Vineyard, which typi- 
cally yields 1% tons per acre, is exactly 
what Acacia Winery seeks these days. 

However, says Terrien, “More effi- 
cient use of space is mandated by the 
high price of land today and is permit- 
ted by new farming equipment. One ton 
per acre isn’t economically viable unless 
the bottle price climbs higher. In fact, 
limiting production with the energetic 
young vines to one or two tons per acre 
seems to encourage disagreeably green 
flavors. Balancing these young vines 
requires significantly higher crop loads 
than the old Beckstoffer Vineyard.” 


Vine-row orientation 
Acacia’s viticultural practices have 
been updated to respond to the con- 


cerns noted above. An example is the 
changing vine-row _ orientation. 
Instead of the traditional east-west 
orientation, one long slope of its new 
vineyard is now planted northeast- 
southwest. 

There are two reasons for this. First, 
the winds blowing through the 
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Petaluma Gap follow this general path, 
allowing better drying in the fruit zone 
to reduce mildew pressure. Second, 
Terrien figures that 25% to 30% more 
sunlight reaches the grapes this way. 
With the old east-west plan, Terrien 
believes that the northern side of the 
vines never saw direct sunlight. 
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Richmond is even more adamant, 
stating, “You could go out and taste the 
difference” in the ripeness levels 
between the two sides of the vine. Also 
with the new orientation, the vines 
receive more of the cooler morning sun 
rather than the hot afternoon sun. 
“When the temperatures peak in the 
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grapes better with this orientation.” 


Clonal material 

New clones are also at the core of 
the new style of Acacia Pinot Noirs. In 
the DeSoto Vineyard, Dijon 115 is the 
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chosen clone, while the Iund Vineyard, 
which had suffered phylloxera prob- 
lems, was replanted to the Pommard 
clone. The Lee Vineyard has a Swan 
selection and Dijon 115. All three of 
these wines in the single vineyard 
series are more deeply colored and 
structured bigger than the old 
Carneros wines. 

The old Martini selection is planted 
in the prized Beckstoffer Vineyard and 
Richmond says the grapes make “stun- 
ning wine,” although he is not sure 
why. Terrien suggests that “site over- 
whelms selection, but also the fact that 
vigor of these old vines is low may con- 
tribute to the wine’s intensity.” 


Single vineyard series 

A few words on the single vineyard 
series (SVS): Both Richmond and 
Terrien point out that nothing is writ- 
ten in stone when it comes to selecting 
the SVS bottlings from each vintage. 
They liken the selection process to 
“making the cut.” 

The Beckstoffer Vineyard made the 
cut and received SVS designation in 
both 1998 and 1999, and the 1999 Tund 
Vineyard will have a SVS label. The 
1998 lund was a bit too simple to qual- 
ify for SVS but went into the district 
blend bottling. Terrien believes the 
entire Pinot Noir program benefits 
from the challenge posed by the SVS, 
as each single vineyard must, in effect, 
“prove itself” each vintage. Because 
only three single vineyard wines are 
bottled each vintage, the SVS truly rep- 
resents the “best of the best.” 

Acacia’s recent changes point 
toward Pinot Noirs that are bigger than 
in the past, with tannin levels at a 
“sweet spot” and an emphasis on 
aroma volume. 

Mike Richmond sums it up: “Our 
goal is to make wines with the plush 
mouthfeel and deliciousness of dark 
stone fruits, that are low on dry vege- 
tative flavors and have significant 
spice.” He adds, “Ageability is not our 
business. It’s an artifact from 
Burgundian techniques that evolved 
with unripe fruit from their marginal 
climate. We will make a wine that 
pleases the palate. We'll let ce 
take care of itself.” 
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*™ ric Lemelson and I first met at 
__ his stunning 31-acre estate vine- 
" yard overlooking the coast range 
c ~near the town of Carlton, OR. He 
planned to build a gravity-flow winery, 
and our firm would provide architec- 
tural services. 

Lemelson immediately made his 
priorities clear: the focus was to be on 
making top-quality Pinot Noir. He was 
not interested in building a showplace, 
and he understood that true gravity- 
flow facilities come at a premium. 

Lemelson had selected the brow of 
the hill at the top of the vineyard as the 
winery site. However, in addition to 
taking up prime vineyard, any struc- 
ture in that location, even one cut into 
the hill, would have been extremely 
prominent. Based on what Lemelson 
had said, he was not looking for some- 
thing so conspicuous. 

This site did have its advantages: Its 
views were striking, and there was 
plenty of slope for a multi-level facility. 
However, developing truck access 
would be challenging and would take 
up even more valuable vineyard land. 
Across the road from the vineyard, a 
pasture adjacent to a forested slope 
belonged to Lemelson and offered 
what seemed an ideal site. 

Because he had already done con- 
siderable clearing to plant the vine- 
yard, Lemelson was hesitant to cut 
additional trees. But if the winery was 
nestled into an existing notch at the 
edge of the woodland just at the tran- 
sition from slope to pasture, we 
would have the best of both worlds. It 
offered adequate incline for multiple 
levels and enough flat ground for 
maneuvering large glass delivery 
trucks. 

Lemelson was not convinced but 
allowed us to proceed with schematic 
plans on both sites for comparison. 


Site selection 

The vineyard site proved an even 
greater challenge than anticipated, requir- 
ing considerable excavation and retaining 
walls to support the delivery access. 
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Building a 
gravity-flow 
Pinot Noir 
facility 


Cross section of fermentation room and cellars looking west. Dining room and terrace shown 
at right. 
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By contrast, the winery and access 
road plan seemed to fit the pasture 
site like a glove. Orienting the 21,000 
square foot facility parallel to the 
slope would allow us to terrace into 
the hill, taking advantage of the exist- 


ing incline and maximizing usable 
area on each level. Expansion could 
be accommodated simply by adding 
on to the winery at one end. The only 
drawback was that the vertical drop 
was limited. We were unable to 


Cross section looking north: 1. Grape receiving; 2. Fermentation room and sorting platform; 
3. Settling level; 4. Chardonnay barrel room; 5. Pinot Noir barrel room. Skylite circulation 


“spine” is between the barrel rooms. 


LOADING 
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Lower level floor plan 
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develop a scheme that accomodated 
all the desired levels. 

An ideal gravity flow facility would 
have as many as seven levels: 1) grape 
receiving, sorting and loading, fer- 
mentors and presses, 2) fermentor 
unloading and pomace removal, 3) 
settling, 4) barrel storage, 5) blending, 
6) bottling, and 7) the dock for truck 
loading. 

But in reality purchasing separate 
tanks for settling, blending, and bot- 
tling would be an extravagance and 
so would building enough levels to 
accommodate them. Clearly compro- 
mises were necessary. Gentle han- 
dling is critical in the early winemak- 
ing steps when skins, pips, and stems 
are still in contact with the juice. But it 
wasn’t as clear where, during the lat- 
ter stages of processing, extra expense 
would pay off in quality. 

We needed help to determine 
where the use of gravity would be 
most cost-effective and also to trans- 
late anticipated production into the 
number of fermentors of each size that 
would be needed. 

New to winegrowing but deter- 
mined to come up to speed quickly, 
Lemelson sought advice from several 
Oregon winemakers. Not surprisingly, 
some of their advice was contradic- 
tory. I encouraged him to retain one 
experienced winemaker who would 
be available on-call as a consultant, 
and Eric Hamacher (Hamacher Wines, 
Carlton, OR) soon joined the design 
team in that capacity. 


Grape delivery dilemma: 
Movable or stationary fermentors 
We visited several Oregon and 
California wineries to research the key 
question of how grapes are best 
sorted, destemmed, and loaded into 
fermentors. We observed two basic 
methods: an array of movable equip- 
ment, servicing rows of fixed fermen- 
tors (in use at Opus One [Oakville, 
CA], Adelsheim [Newberg,OR], 
Domaine Drouhin [Dundee, OR], 
Willakenzie [Yamhill, OR]), and mov- 
able fermentors filled on a fixed crush 
pad (as at Robert Mondavi’s Carneros 
facility [Napa, CA], Byron [Santa 
Maria, CA], Medici [Newberg, OR], 
and Beaux Freres [Newberg, OR)). 
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In this view of the winery seen from the southwest, offices and lab are on the left and the tall 


corner windows on right are in the stairwell. 


The first method typically involves 
a hopper or bin dumper, a sorting 
table, and a destemmer, which all 
must be moved and properly aligned 
at each fermentor. Power drops have 
to be coordinated to be within close 
range of each piece of equipment. 

Many wineries utilize a mezzanine 
level just above the top of the fermen- 
tors. These require removable guard 
rail sections and splash guards for 
open-top fermentors. Facilities with 
single-level fermentation rooms often 
employ an inclined conveyor in addi- 
tion to (or in conjunction with) a sort- 
ing table, adding to the challenge of 
creating an efficient set-up. 

The fixed crush pad has the advan- 
tage of not requiring alignment of var- 
ious equipment each time a fermentor 
is filled. But moving large fermentors 
requires special self-propelled pallet 
jacks and flat floors which obviate 
good drainage. As a result, clean up 
becomes more tedious. 
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Winery workers on sorting platform await a pallet of grapes. 


From gantry crane to 
Lunar Lander 

Lemelson and Hamacher worked 
on the capacity/timing puzzle dic- 
tated by the need to process separate 
vineyard lots. From this, we would 
learn the necessary fermentor mix 
and the resultant barrel capacity, 
which would dictate square-footage 
requirements. 

My design team focused on design 
of the grape-delivery system. We ini- 
tially investigated an equipment array 
mounted on a track that would keep 
everything aligned. It seemed to make 
the most sense to install this at the top 
of the fermentors. Unfortunately, we 
didn’t have the site topography to 
devote a level to this purpose and still 
have the other floor levels that were 
important. 

We knew that there must be a way 
to accomplish fermentor loading by 
gravity (using a forklift) without 
building an extra level for that pur- 
pose alone. 

Dean Fisher had designed and built 
a sorting platform with the crush pad 
at Medici Vineyards, Newberg, OR, 
with input from Hamacher. It incorpo- 
rates a sorting table with an integral 
bin dumper at one end and a destem- 


mer at the other, all elevated to allow a 
forklift to shuffle small bins under- 
neath for unloading. 

I had also admired the simplicity of 
the fermentation room at Domaine 
Leroy in Burgundy, France, with its 
crane-rail-mounted punch-down 
device. Why not combine the two and 
put the sorting/destemming equip- 
ment array on a gantry-type crane, 
supported on the outside walls of the 
fermentation room? It would be quite 
similar to gantry-type cranes used in 
steel fabrication facilities. 

One challenge was how to over- 
come the potential danger to some- 
one on the catwalk if the moving 
rail spanned from wall to wall. At 
Domaine Leroy, the tanks were 
accessed from ladders, rather than 
a catwalk. In any case, punch- 
down and fermentor loading 
would certainly need to happen 
simultaneously, requiring two sep- 
arate systems. 

Using a punch-down rail centered 
over the tanks meant that the crane 
rails could not overlap the center of 
the fermentors. We could support 
them on a series of columns located 
between tanks, but adding that many 
columns would create a sanitation 
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nightmare. Then, in one brainstorming 
session, we conceived combining all of 
the sorting/destemming equipment 
onto a 12-foot tall self-propelled vehi- 
cle — a self-contained, mobile, sorting 
platform. 

The idea was intriguing but many 
problems needed to be worked out. 
How would it be steered? How could 
it access fermentors on both sides of 
the room? How would people get on 
and off? How would it be powered? 
How and where would it be cleaned? 
Finally, who could build it? 

We considered equipping the vehi- 
cle with a steering gear or using a 
cable guide, but chose to put the vehi- 
cle on flanged railroad-type wheels 
that run in a track formed by the edge 
of the trench drain. 

We had difficulty resolving the 
question of how to feed fermenters on 
opposite sides of the aisle. One option 
was to take the entire platform outside 
and simply turn it around. But taking 


the unit out for a “walk” between lots 
didn’t seem practical. 

The idea of using a sorting con- 
veyor that could run in either direction 
was also considered but this would 
have required a second destemmer. 
Finally we realized that we could 
mount the entire mechanism on a 
turntable, which would allow it to 
swing into position over fermentors 
on both sides of the room. 

At first, getting on and off the plat- 
form seemed a simple issue; we 
thought we would install a ladder at 
each end of the room. Then we real- 
ized we'd have a problem in a power 
outage. We considered attaching lad- 
ders to the legs, but we wanted to 
leave maximum clearance for forklift 
access. The solution is a retractable 
ladder that can extend down to the 
catwalks. 

We involved the electrical sub-con- 
tractor in discussions of how to power 
the equipment. Again the problems 
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seemed myriad: dragging a long, thick 
extension cord wasn’t practical. 
Plugging and unplugging the machine 
every few fermentors didn’t seem a 
safe option, either, given the wet envi- 
ronment. 

The electrician suggested using a 
trolley system to suspend loops of 
cord overhead. At the fabricator’s sug- 
gestion, this was changed to a conduc- 
tor bar. It resembles the third rail of a 
subway train, but in this case, is 
mounted on the ceiling trusses. 
However, the conductor bar wouldn’t 
work in exterior applications, so if we 
wanted to move the unit outside for 
cleaning we were back to needing an 
extension cord. 

Cleaning was the next challenge. 
We assumed that the machine would 
have to be taken outside to wash it. 
However, the only area available to 
bring the machine outside was directly 
adjacent to the main building entry. 
Issuing raincoats to visitors was not an 
attractive option. 

I had visited the new Kirkland 
Winery (Napa, CA) and saw Steve 
Cornish’s stainless steel fabrications 
there. I was impressed with his 
workmanship and especially inter- 
ested in the clean-in-place system he 
used for fruit conveyors. We con- 
tacted him, and he agreed to take on 
the project. 

Working from our schematic draw- 
ings, Cornish transformed our utilitar- 
ian platform concept into what one 
Oregon wine writer called “a man-size 
transformer-toy worthy of Rube 
Goldberg himself.” Our office dubbed 
it the “Lunar Landing Module,” but it 
proved itself — functioning beauti- 
fully throughout the 1999 harvest of 70 
tons of grapes. 

“Due to the continuous, even feed- 
ing of the grapes through the destem- 
mer, the percentage of whole berries 
and the lack of stem pieces was unbe- 
lievable,” recalls Hamacher. “I have 
never seen anything that even came 
close. The fruit was so clean in the fer- 
mentor after destemming, it looked 
like hand-picked blueberries.” 

Use of the clean-in-place system 
on both the sorting table and within 
the Delta E-2 destemmer eliminated 
the need to take the platform outside 
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for cleaning. The entire destemmer 
could be lowered by means of a cable 
winch for changing the basket and 
servicing. The system requires a ded- 
icated 300-gallon tank and a pressure 
pump, and cleaning occurs between 
the grape receiving entry and the 
smaller fermentors. 

The platform’s catwalk grating still 
requires considerable effort to clean. 
Once it’s washed down, workers must 
dodge drips from the platform above 
as they clean up the residue left on the 
floor. Retrofitting a solid platform 
floor with a downspout system would 
avoid this annoyance. 

While not inexpensive, this sorting 
platform effectively eliminated the 
need for construction of a mezzanine 
level, which would have cost more, 
leaving money in the budget for other 
wine-quality priorities. 


Building Layout 


Fermentation room 

In the fermentation room, fermen- 
tors line both sides of a center aisle. 
There is a range of fermentor sizes 
from three to eight tons to accommo- 
date various vineyard lots. Fermentors 
are equipped with jackets for cooling 
or heating. 

A large door, which accommo- 
dates delivery to the sorting plat- 
form and tanks, services the press 
end of the room for efficient process- 
ing of white grapes. The sorting plat- 
form can also be used to load white 
grapes as whole clusters into the 
press. A second door to the east 
allows for “flow through” traffic. 
Grapes arrive from the vineyard on 
pallets of 40-lb lug boxes. These can 
be stockpiled, out of the rain, under 
the large canopy. 

The pallets are forklifted to the 
sorting platform (see photo). A 
shaker table meters the fruit onto the 
variable-speed sorting conveyor. The 
belt is solid, rather than mesh, with a 
pan to catch runoff. Two people at 
the loading end alternate: one 
dumps lugs until the pallet is empty, 
while the other sorts, then they 
switch jobs. As many as three addi- 
tional people per side can sort the 
fruit before clusters spill into the 
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destemmer and finally into fermen- 
tors. The tops of all but the smallest 
fermentors are level, so the destem- 
mer just clears the rims, minimizing 
fruit maceration. 


Tank level 

Settling and blending occur on the 
next level down. After fermentation, red 
wine is drained by gravity into settling 
tanks on this level through fixed stain- 
less steel wine lines. The winemaker can 
simply connect to the permanent lines, 
open a valve before leaving at night, and 
come back to wine settling the next 
morning. The lab is also located on this 
level, midway between the barrel and 
fermentation rooms. 


Circulation spine 

Separating the fermentation room 
and the settling/blending tank level 
is a three-story circulation “spine” 
which introduces natural light from 
several large skylights into the lower 


cellars. With a two-story stair, interior 
windows, and catwalk bridges, this 
eight-foot wide hall connects both 
visually and physically all the major 
spaces in the building. Transfer lines 
are concealed in three buttresses that 
cross through the space. Two open- 
ings are provided from the catwalk 
level of the fermentation room into 
the settling/blending tank level to 
facilitate communication between the 
workspaces. Because these openings 
connect more that two floors verti- 
cally, building code required the addi- 
tion of doors that close automatically 
in case of fire. 


Barrel rooms 

Four vaulted barrel rooms are 
below the fermentation room to 
accommodate Pinot Noir production. 
Each room is 36-feet square and 16-feet 
high. Twelve-foot high ConSpan pre- 
cast concrete vaults (pages 54-63 
PWV—May/June 1998) set on five- 
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foot high, cast-in-place stem walls 
form the cave-like spaces. This combi- 
nation gives the rooms a height pro- 
portional to their width and permits 
the future use of steel barrel racks. The 
fourth cellar temporarily serves as case 
goods storage. 


The ConSpan pre-cast vaults were 
designed originally for bridges. They 
are very strong, conveniently pre- 
fabricated off-site, compare favor- 
ably costwise with cast-in-place con- 
crete structures, and are aesthetically 
pleasing. 
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Equipment on the sorting platform, viewed 
here from the loading end, gets its power 
from the conductor bar visible along the 
under side of the wood beam above. 


Another 20-foot by 56-foot cellar 
for Chardonnay is located below the 
settling/blending level. The size of 
the fermentation and settling /blend- 
ing rooms is a function of the num- 
ber of fermentors and tanks required, 
balanced with the necessary barrel 
capacity of the cellars directly below 
them and the limits of the Conspan 
units. Because of trucking weight 
limitations, the 36-foot ConSpan 
units are available only in six-foot 
wide units. 

Cellar floors are gravel, open to the 
soil below, with concrete walkways 
equipped with an in-floor heating and 
cooling system consisting of rows of 
polyethylene tubing embedded in the 
concrete walkways at approximately 
six inches on center. Heated or chilled 
glycol is pumped through this net- 
work, gradually radiating the heat or 
cooling to the cellar. This is similar to 
the system used at Adelsheim 
Vineyards (Newberg, OR). 

Each barrel room can be heated 
or cooled independently. Stainless 
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steel wine lines connect each barrel 
room to the settling /blending level. 
Additionally, capped six-inch PVC 
sleeves are provided for hose drops 
directly from the fermentation room 
above. 

Each barrel room is equipped with 
a fresh air “snorkel” (18 inches in 
diameter rising seven feet from the 
barrel room ceiling to vents above 
grade) to provide ventilation by nat- 
ural chimney effect. Should passive 
air movement prove inadequate to 
counter mold growth, provisions 
have been made for addition of vari- 
able speed fans within the fresh air 
ducts. 

Each barrel room is also equipped 
with a pair of recessed barrel-washing 
wells. Ozonated water can be used for 
barrel washing. Because of corrosion 
potential, stainless steel piping was 
required to accommodate the ozone- 
treated water. 
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Bottling / Glass staging / 
Case goods 

The bottling area is arranged in a 
“U” for efficient material handling. 
Glass staging is along one leg with the 
bottling line along the opposite side. 
Pallets for bottles are brought across 
the aisle to the bottling line, loaded 
and transferred directly into case 
goods storage. The loading dock 
access is directly opposite case goods 
storage. 

The loading dock is built into a 
porch extension, which allows access 
in and out of the building, even while 
a truck is parked at the dock. There is 
ramped forklift access off one side and 
a true dock off the other side. Allowing 
truck traffic to circulate around the 
entire building precluded the need for 
a large truck turn around. A driver 
simply approaches alongside the 
building and backs up to the dock. 


Structural considerations 

Construction of “gravity flow” 
wineries typically starts with massive 
excavation followed by construction of 
a very tall retaining wall. Lateral 
(earthquake) loads increase dramati- 
cally with depth. As the retaining wall 
gets taller, the concrete required to 
hold back the lateral forces increases 
exponentially, especially if the slope 
rises on the back side. This is the pri- 
mary reason that “gravity flow” win- 
ery facilities are more expensive. 

In an effort to minimize the massive 
amount of concrete required, the pre-cast 
vaults at Lemelson Winery have been 
used as buttresses, stacked in the direction 
that provides the most stability to supple- 
ment the 21-foot high retaining wall. Just 
as a brace is more effective if it’s attached 
higher on the wall it’s supporting, the 
shoring effect was increased by placing 
the pre-cast vaults on top of stem walls. 
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Providing for safety issues 

To prevent CO, poisoning, a combi- 
nation of active and passive systems 
has been utilized. If CO, is detected 
where it shouldn’t ordinarily be, an 
alarm will sound and an exhaust fan 
immediately comes on to purge the 
area. In unoccupied spaces, CO, 
buildup might conceivably be desir- 
able, to kill fruit flies, for example. 
Where CO, might normally be 
expected, such as in the fermentation 
room or the Chardonnay barrel room, 
warning lights are provided at all 
entry points connected to manual 
exhaust switches. This allows the 
room to be purged manually before 
people enter. 


Hospitality 

Plans call for a second phase of 
winery construction to include a din- 
ing room served by a small commer- 
cial kitchen. For larger events, the 
space is expandable through French 
doors to the entry court and two inter- 
connecting terraces. The lower terrace 
overlooks the estate vineyard and is 
conceived as an outdoor room com- 
plete with a fireplace and overhead 
trellis. 

Connecting the office and hospital- 
ity area to the rest of the winery is a 
stair that wraps around a central light 
well topped by a large skylight. 
Overlooking this interior “tower” are 
windows from the entry lobby and 
offices, and a balcony just outside the 
lab. The stair-tower culminates in a 
small tasting area which opens 
directly into the Chardonnay barrel 
cellar. 


Build it, and they will come 

A recurring topic of discussion in 
planning the winery was how much 
to build in for expansion. Fortunately, 
this project coincided with reform 
(aided by Hamacher) of Oregon laws 
governing winery licenses, allowing 
multiple winery licenses within a sin- 
gle facility. Lemelson was able to 
build in enough extra capacity to 
accommodate two additional wine- 
makers until he expands his own pro- 
duction. 

Lemelson Winery is the achieve- 
ment of a successful collaboration 
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between an owner determined to keep 
the focus on quality, a knowledgeable 
winemaker interested in exploring 
new approaches, and an experienced 
architectural team. We all worked 
together to “raise the bar” for produc- 
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ight appellations of the northern 

Rhone Valley lie between the 

French cities of Vienne and 

Valence, south of Lyon. A mere 
2,400 hectares (ha) of vines, equivalent to 
6,100 acres, are planted on granite-base, 
terraced, steep slopes. Home to minimal 
acreage of Marsanne, Roussanne, and 
Viognier, this is Syrah country. 

Jacques Grange (Delas Freres) notes 
the major differences among the five 
principal Syrah-producing appellations 
of the northern Rhone Valley. 


¢ Céte-Rotie 
Principal soil base: fractured granite 
Terrain: terraced slopes 


(Left) Steep, terraced, granite-based slopes 
of the Hermitage Hill are farmed by hand. 
(Right) Minimal soil depths of Céte-Rotie 
require the strength of traditional échalas 
trellising with two stakes crossed and tied 
at two meters above ground. 

Photos by Ray Heald 


Wine: Cote-Brune (northern slopes): 
cooler microclimate produces very 
complete, powerful, and spicy wines. 
Céte-Blonde (southern slopes): flow- 
ery aromas with hints of violets; 
fruity, and wines with finesse. 


¢ Hermitage 
Principal soil base: granite 
Terrain: terraced slopes 
Wine: Big tannin impression and 
mineral aspects; young wines have 
fruity aromas; density of tannins 
makes interesting, structured wines. 


¢ Saint-Joseph 
Principal soil base: granite 
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Terrain: terraced slopes 

Wine: River bend creates a cooler 
appellation and therefore less-ripe 
fruit. Best wines come from slopes 
with southern exposure along Le 
Doux, a tributary of the Rhéne River. 


e Cornas 
Principal soil base: granite 
Terrain: terraced slopes 
Wine: From sites with southern 
exposure, fruit aromas are more 
mature and complemented by 
mushroom and earthy notes. Black 
fruits and spice are noticed in the 
flavor, but tannins are not nearly as 
round and ripe as Hermitage. 


¢ Crozes-Hermitage 
Principal soil base: clay 
Terrain: flat land 
Wine: Simpler Syrah flavors. Early 
drinkability with minimal ageing 
potential. 


The above, however, may be an 
over-simplification of the French per- 
spective. “We talk only of appellation 
and not grape variety,” Jean-Louis 
Chave maintains. “The soil changes the 
grape, and that’s the major difference 
among appellations.” 

The purest, complete versions, bot- 
tled as 100% Syrah or with negligible 
white grape content, come from Céte- 
R6tie and a short distance downriver, 
Hermitage. 

The greatest challenges to growing 
Syrah in both appellations are minimal 
soil depth, rocky terraces, and steep 
slopes requiring hand labor without 
aid of mechanization. 

Today, the Céte-R6dtie (translated 
as “roasted slope”) production area is 
about 200 ha (500 acres) situated 
above the Rhéne River towns of 
Ampuis, Saint-Cyr, and Tupin- 
Semons. While authorized yield is 44 
hL/ha or 2.9 tons per acre (TPA), top 
producers rarely yield more than 35 
hL/ha (2.3 TPA). 

Over time, a bend in the Rhéne 
River at Ampuis allowed deposit of 


Cote Rotie 


Saint- 
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VIENNE | 


Hermitage 


\ 


fractured granite over either clay or 
chalky limestone on a sub-base of 
granite. It also accounts for the south- 
southeast exposure of the vineyards. 
Plantings are angled on the terraces to 
maximize sunlight on the vines, while 
simultaneously sheltering them from 
strong winds. 

More northern slopes, principally 
clay soils with iron oxides over gran- 
ite, are referenced as C6te-Brune. 


Céte-Blonde further downstream has 
chalky, limestone soils over granite. 

Influence of soil is detectable in 
the wines; it is the most important 
element of terroir. Both soil depth and 
composition impact the character of 
the wines, but a few generalizations 
establish a pattern. Cote-Brune yields 
bigger, more muscular wines due to 
the almost exclusive planting of 
Syrah. 
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Cé6te-Blonde wines, due to blending 
with the allowed white varietal 
Viognier, are seductively smooth, rich, 
and reach optimum drinkability at an 
earlier age than Cote-Brune. 

The generic use of Céte-Brune and 
Céte-Blonde to distinguish northern 
and southern slopes leads to confusion 
with official lieux-dits (legally defined 
vineyard sites) with the same names. 
Add into the mix proprietary vineyard 
names used by producers, and vine- 
yard identification gets somewhat 
tricky. 

About 100 ha (254 acres) could 
still be planted in Céte-Rétie, but 
French wine laws (designed to 
reduce over-production) prohibit 
mass plantings other than five ha 
per year divided by all the growers 
in a given appellation. 

Hermitage, with its approximate 
125 ha (312 acres) of vineyards, is fre- 
quently associated in land mass to 
that of the estate of the largest 
Bordeaux chateaux. Although all 
granite-based, topsoils are more vari- 
able than Céte-R6tie and wines 
express themselves differently from 
one block to another. The allowed 
white varietals in a blend are 
Marsanne and Roussanne. 

Jean-Louis Chave cites the viticul- 
tural challenges of Hermitage: loca- 
tion at a northern limit of ripeness for 
red grapes, vineyard steepness requir- 
ing plowing with horses, and all other 
farming practices requiring manual 
labor. 

“We can produce powerful wines 
that are at the same time with finesse. 
This is due to differences in topsoils 
and types deposited by the Rhdéne 
River as it flows west to east in this 
location rather than north to south. 
Wines have tight tannins. They are big 
with power and longevity. 

“Frequent topsoil changes, even 
within a single parcel, dramatically 
change the character of the grapes. To 
make the best wine, parcels must be 
kept separate through barrel ageing 
and blended before bottling. Talking 


about Syrah in Hermitage without 
talking about a specific location makes 
no sense.” 

Common elements among produc- 
ers is vine training and adoption of 
jargon for the unique training system 
employed. They call it échalas, which 
in reality, only refers to the stake, 
matching the word’s translation from 
French. Two stakes, crossed and tied 
at two meters above ground, are used 
in Cote-Rétie. Smaller support stakes 
are tied to the main stakes at one 
meter. 

Vines are planted at the foot of the 
main stakes and trained Guyot Simple, 
where a single cane is bent and tied 
half-way up the smaller support stake. 
Depending on the slope, the fruiting 
wire is anywhere between 30 cm and 
50 cm above ground. Goblet pruning 
allows shoots and foliage to be tied 
with paille (straw) along the main 
stakes. 

A similar system is employed by 
some producers in Hermitage, while 
others use a single stake, tying up the 
foliage vertically. Single échalas are 
head-pruned. In Céte-Rétie, with its 
shallower top soils, dual échalas are 
stronger. They also withstand better 
the wind velocity that is possible in the 
appellation. 

Hand suckering is done in May, fol- 
lowed by green harvesting in July. 
When the foliage reaches two meters 
above ground where the stakes are 
tied, it is trimmed by hand. Hand- 
hedging is done three to four times 
during the growing season — between 
the end of June and mid-August. Some 
producers, such as Jean-Louis Chave, 
begin pulling leaves in the fruit zone in 
late spring. 

In general, the first sulfur applica- 
tion is done by hand about May 1, at 
12 inches" = of shoots werowth. 
Subsequent pre- and post-flowering 
sulfur spraying is done by helicopter. 
Bouillre Bordelais (a traditional cop- 
per ion compound spray) is applied 
manually as needed through the 
growing season. 
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As is common among European 
producers, sugars at harvest are mea- 
sured in potential alcohol. Between 
12.5° and 13.5° is the norm. In the 1999 
harvest, described as the “nicest vin- 
tage ever,” potential alcohols of 15.5° 
were not unusual. 

On average, picking occurs at the 
end of September into the beginning of 
October. 

Long hang time is the key to phys- 
iological ripeness. Taste of the fruit is 
the most important harvest parame- 
ter, followed by a good balance of 
acid (measured as TA) and tannins 
(judged from laboratory phenolic 
analysis). 

In a poor growing season, produc- 
ers will chaptalize to about 13° poten- 
tial alcohol. 

Since other elements of site and pro- 
duction are so specific, each domaine 
has provided its own details. 


Domaine Jean-Michel Gerin 
Producing his first Cote-R6étie in 
1985, Gerin is a relative newcomer, 
though he is internationally recognized 
for emphasis on two single-vineyard 
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bottlings and a blend of seven or eight 
vineyards known as Champins le 
Seigneur. 

He is one of only two producers 
from the lieu-dit Les Grandes Places, 
and he owns 0.5 ha of the lieu-dit 
La Landonne. Gerin calls his style: 
“modern, with wine in new barrels for 
two years.” 

He cites the most important factors 
in production of superior wine as low 
yield (35 hL/ha and never more than 
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40 hL/ha), followed by “respect for the 
land,” translated as farming without 
herbicides and pesticides. 

He never fertilizes his vineyards, 
and completely destems fruit, 
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“because in my cooler climate terroir, 
stems never lignify.” 

Gerin prefers young vines (about 10 
years old) because he is certain about 
the plant material identity. He has 
replaced old clonal blocks with selec- 
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tion massale (visual selection of most 
desirable vines) from Céte-Blonde and 
Les Grandes Places on 3309 rootstock. 
Vines are planted 1.2m x 0.8m, 10,000 
vines per ha. 

South-southeast exposure parcels 
are at 150m to 300m elevation, with 
gradients averaging 50%. Significant 
iron oxide content in Les Grandes 
Place soils yield deeply colored, com- 
plex wines. 

Destemmed (but not crushed) 
grapes, with an addition Or 2 1 8 
g/hL (20 to 30 ppm) SO, are trans- 
ferred to fermentation vats of varying 
sizes to keep wine from vineyard 
blocks separate. 

The decision on whether to pump- 
over or punch-down the cap is based 
on the taste of tannins. If they are 
aggressive, punch-down is manual. 
Regardless of which method is 
employed, the regime occurs only 
once daily for a length of time 
deemed appropriate based on cap 
appearance. A five to 10-day uninocu- 
lated fermentation reaches a maxi- 
mum juice temperature of 38°C 
(100°F) in a closed fermentor. 

Pressing is done after 30 days of 
total skin contact. All press wine is 
added back to free run, and transfer is 
made to piéces (225L Burgundy barrels) 
for completion of malolactic fermen- 
tation (MLF). Once complete, SO7 may 
be added. That decision is vintage- 
dependent. 

Cooperage is French, American, 
and Hungarian oak; 100% new for 
Les Grandes Places’ and La 
Landonne, and one third new for 
Champins le Seigneur. One racking 
with aeration is made in each of two 
years of barrel ageing. 

Viognier is block-planted, and the 
decision to add a percentage to the 
blend before bottling is based on both 
the vintage and the percentage of gran- 
ite composition in the soil where the 
Syrah is planted. The greater the per- 
centage of Syrah grown on granitic 
soil, the more Viognier is likely to be 
added. 
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After two years in barrel, the wine is 
blended and bottled unfiltered and 
unfined. It is released after one month 
of bottle ageing. Gerin, who prefers his 
wines young, declines to suggest cel- 
laring potential. 


E. Guigal 

The late founder Etienne Guigal 
produced the domaine’s first Céte- 
Rotie in 1942. He was succeeded by his 
son Marcel. Now, his grandson 
Philippe describes the style as a wine 
produced for long-term ageing. “Black 
fruits and peppery spice are hallmarks 
of cooler-climate Syrah,” he notes. 
“Our goal is to get fruit as ripe as pos- 
sible by keeping yields at a maximum 
of 38 hL/ha (2.5 TPA).” 

Vineyard elevation ranges from 
150m to 350m with a maximum gradi- 
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ent of 70%. Average vine age is 30 to 35 
years old for vines planted 1m x 1m at 
10,000 vines per ha on south-southeast 
facing slopes. Vines are mainly selection 
massale and clones, with older plantings 
on SO4 rootstock and newer on 3309. 

No cover crop is used. When 
needed, fertilizing is done with 
manure. 
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Destemming varies with the vin- 
tage, from retention of all stems to 
none. In years when stems are fully lig- 
nified, they are retained. If only 30% 
are found mature, then that’s what is 
retained. 

On average, 3 to 4g/hL (30 to 40 
ppm) SO, is added to whole clusters 
that are transferred to fermentation 
tanks of varying sizes to keep parcels 
separate. Alcoholic fermentation is 
uninoculated. 

Because of the difference in charac- 
ter, C6dte-Brune fermentations are 
punched down, while Céte-Blonde are 
pumped over, both twice daily for 
about 20 minutes per 100 hL. 

Maximum fermenting juice tem- 
perature in a closed fermentor is 
33°C (91°F). Total skin contact time 
of three to 3’ weeks is followed by 
pressing (with press wine added 
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back) and transferred to pieces to 
complete an uninoculated MLF. 
Upon completion of MLF, 2 g/hL (20 
ppm) SO, is added. 

Barrel ageing occurs in Nevers, 
Allier, and Trongais barrels coopered 
by Francois Freres and Seguin- 
Moreau that are new, second, and 
third fill. 

Depending on when MLF com- 
pletes, there could be as many as 
three aerative rackings the first year, 
two the second, and one in the third 
year. 

In Cé6te-Brune and Céte-Blonde 
vineyards, where 3% to 5% Viognier 1s 
co-planted, that is the blending per- 
centage in the finished wine. For single 
vineyard La Mouline, it is 11%, and in 
La Tourque, 7%. La Landonne is 100% 
varietal Syrah. 


“Viognier adds an aromatic lift to 
the wine of some sites, which Syrah 
alone does not offer,” Guigal remarks. 

After 36 to 40 months, depending 
on the type of wines, they are bottled 
unfined and unfiltered. In an average 
maturity vintage, optimum drinking is 
after 10 to 15 years. 


Domaine René Rostaing 

René Rostaing has produced a 
Cote-R6étie since 1971. He prefers 
100% varietal Syrah, except when 
sourced in the Céte-Blonde, where it 
is blended with 5% Viognier. “Only 
in Céte-Blonde does Viognier have a 
compatible expression with Syrah,” 
he emphasizes. 

He planted his 20 parcels, now aver- 
aging about 35 years of age, with a 
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variety of small-berry clones (identity 
of which he no longer remembers and 
does not view as important because of 
their adaptation to the soil) on 3309 
rootstock. 

A miniscule yield of 30 hL/ha 
(2 TPA) is achieved by a severe green 
harvest in July, when only four to five 
bunches are retained per vine. Rostaing 
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selects those with the lowest position on 
the vine and best sun exposure. 

“Noble terroir equates to more stems 
retained,” Rostaing insists. “The best 
terroir gives the grower brown stems.” 

Whole bunches and whole berries 
are added to small rotary fermentors, 
with SO, addition as appropriate for 
the condition of the fruit. For Rostaing, 
rotary fermentors are practical for a 
one-man cellar operation. 

Uninoculated fermentation reaches 
a peak juice temperature of 38°C 
(100°F), completing in 12 days. Total 
skin contact before pressing is about 
21 days. All press wine is added 
back. 

Uninoculated fermentation com- 
pletes in new to five-year-old barrels, 
half piéce and half Demi-Muid (600L). 
Rotation occurs after rackings (one aer- 
ative after MLF completes and one the 
second year) so that each lot spends 
half of its cellaring time of 18 months in 
each barrel type. 

French wood types are Nevers (“for 
its spicy character”) and Allier (“for 
elegance”). Barrels are coopered by 
Seguin-Moreau, Remond, and Sauty. 
Chauffe douce longue, equating to 
medium toast, is requested. 

Wines are bottled, filtered, and fined 
with four to eight egg whites per 225L 
barrel. 

Rostaing estimates the optimum 
drinking potential of his wine labeled 
Classique as eight to 12 years from vin- 
tage. La Londonne and Céte-Blonde 
wines are at optimum drinkability at 
10 to 14 years from harvest. 
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Domaine Jean-Louis Chave 
Jean-Louis Chave, the 20th genera- 
tion making the domaine wines since 
1481, describes the style of his 
Hermitage as: “balanced power and 
finesse. Being at the limit of ripeness 
for Syrah is a challenge, but an advan- 
tage. Grapes never get over-ripe. 
That’s what gives them finesse.” 


In the appellation, Chave farms 
multiple vineyards ranging in eleva- 
tion from 150m to 320m, with a max- 
imum 50% grade, each with different 
topsoils. 

Characteristics of the topsoils are: 
e Marain: riverbed soils deposited on 

hillsides by the movement of glaci- 

ers, offering the wine suppleness. 
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¢ Clay: results in supple, round tan- 
nins. 

e Limestone: produces well-defined 
red fruit qualities and adds finesse. 

e Loam: creates spiciness. 

e Sand: adds finesse. 

e Granite: tight tannins, depth, com- 
plexity, power, and longevity. 

Some vines are 60 years old, but 
average is 32 to 35 years. Newer 
replantings are selection massale. “With 
some Syrah clones available today, the 
soil is no longer a factor,” Chave points 
out. “The clonal aspect dominates, and 
then it is not Hermitage. We want the 
soil to speak in our wines.” 

Preferred rootstock for ultimate ver- 
satility is 3309. In deeper soils, 101-14 
is best. 

Grapes are destemmed, but not 
crushed. Going into the open-top fermen- 
tor as whole berries, 2 g/hL (20 ppm) SO, 
is added. An uninoculated fermentation 
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Phone or write for details. 
Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 22201 
Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 
Major Credit Cards Accepted 


reaches a peak juice temperature of 35°C 
(95°F). The cap is punched-down pneu- 
matically twice daily for 15 minutes. 

“Syrah in the north should be han- 
dled like Pinot Noir,” Chave contends. 
“That’s why we are closer in method- 
ology to Burgundy than Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape.” 

Each vineyard is fermented (pressed 
after 30 days of skin contact and trans- 
ferred to barrel for MLF) and cellared 
separately and blended post-cellaring 
with press wine, an amount based on 
the tightness of tannins. Barrels (13 hL 
foudre) range from new to five years 
old. Wood type is not as important as 
the cooper. Chave prefers Saury and 
Remond. 

The first aerative racking is done in 
the spring following harvest. At that 
time, SO is added in an amount deter- 
mined by the taste of the wine. 
Depending on the vintage, the wine 


Stainless Steel 


Containers for 
wine & oil 


50 & 100 liter 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 
P.O. BOX 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
(575 Third Street, Bldg. A, Napa, CA 94559) 
(707) 255-6372 Fax (707) 255-6462 
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can receive three to five rackings. Later 
rackings are non-aerative. 

After 18 to 24 months barrel ageing, 
the blend is made. Less than 5% 
Roussanne and Marsanne are in the 
field blend, and are therefore co-fer- 
mented as part of the blend. Chave 
believes the white varietals add soft- 
ness and roundness to the wine. The 
wine is fined with two to five egg 
whites per barrel only when needed. 

The wine is bottled without an SO 
adjustment and about 0.5 g/hL (Sppm) 
total SO, with a pH of 3.5 to 3.7. It is 
released to market after three months 
of bottle ageing, with a predicted age- 
ing potential of seven to 20 years, 
depending on the vintage. 


Délas Fréres 

First production of Délas Hermitage 
was in 1835. Technical Director Jacques 
Grange says the style emanates from the 
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10 ha of granite-based soils which make 
the most interesting wines. They are 
complex with concentrated tannins and 
a potential for ageing 10 years and more. 

“The style is perceived as fruitier 
with more glycerol because of a cold 
pre-fermentation four-day macera- 
tion,” Grange notes. “At 15°C (59°F), 
anthocyanins and tannins are dis- 
solved slowly and combine to stabi- 
lize color before fermentation begins. 


EXPERTISE THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 


At 20°C (68°F), anthocyanins dis- 
solve too quickly and the marriage is 
poor. 

“It is most important to observe 
each fermentation vat every day.” 
Grange backed up that belief by build- 
ing anew winery in 1998 that permits 
entry at the top of the open cement 
vats, which are preferred for their 
thermal inertia. 

Average vine age is 45 years for 
plantings on 3309 rootstock. They are 
planted with the slopes at an elevation 
of 150m to 250m, with 40% to 50% 
grade. 

Organic fertilizer is applied each 
year to vines trained ona single échalas, 
receiving tie-up in June and hedging in 
July. A green harvest is done when 
needed to achieve a yield of 28 to 
32 hL/ha (1.9 to 2.1 TPA). 
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Harvest window is a minimum 
12° potential alcohol, 0.50 TA and 3.5 
pH, but the significant parameter is 
taste. “We pick when the juice tastes 
like red fruit. If it doesn’t, the grapes are 
not physiologically ripe,” states 
Grange. 

No SO, is added to whole berries, 
due to the desired pre-fermentation 
cold maceration which is pumped over 
twice daily for the first three days. 
Uninoculated fermentation begins and 
fruit characters develop that are more 
appealing than if fermentation begins 
quickly and temperatures reach a peak 
too early. 

Punch-downs twice daily for 15 
minutes begin on the fourth day and 
continue through active fermentation. 

“Syrah produces the best wine if 
there is good, yet gentle extraction,” 
Grange says. “Syrah can be too 


Looking closely, it’s 
our attention that 
makes the difference. 


AT VINQUIRY we've been paying 
attention to the details of analysis 
and supplies for over 20 years. 
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extracted. The level of extraction must 
be balanced with quality and sweet- 
ness of the fruit. 

“Cool fermentation at 28° to 30°C (82° 
to 86°F) allows several yeast strains to 
work. Hot fermentation allows only one 
or two yeast strains to work. In some 
years, the yeast are more active and in 
others, they are sluggish.” 

Wine is pressed 20 days past dry- 
ness. Once MLF completes in barrel, a 
first racking is done only if the wine 
smells reduced (detected as a loss 
of fruit or as animal-like odor). As an 
example, the 1999 wine was racked for 
the first time in May 2000. 

Each year, 600 piéces are needed. 
Fifty are purchased new from Francois 
Fréres, and 150 one-fill piéces are pur- 
chased from Chablis producers. No 
barrels are older than four years. 


The Future of 
Hi-Tensile 
Vineyard Wire 


Offers superior levels 
of galvanic protection 
to aluminum coatings 
should the coating 
become damaged. 


Offers all the 
advantages of zinc 
coatings in terms of 
workability, ductibility, 
and durability. Easy 
unwinding and 
economical. 


RYT Z6 
Trellising 


(800) 237-4594 
www.spectrellising.com 


Wine stays in barrel for 18 to 20 months. 
It is never blended with other varietals, 
and it is given a 5u filtration ahead of 
the filler on the bottling line. Release fol- 
lows six months of bottle ageing. 


Paul Jaboulet Ainé 

Hermitage has been produced at 
Jaboulet since its founding in 1834. 
Laurent Jaboulet calls the style: 
“powerful wine, yet with elegance and 
finesse.” Each soil type in seven differ- 
ent parcels offers a range of characters, 
that, when blended, make a complete 
wine. Le Méal with full southern 
exposure is the most important for the 
distinctive character of Hermitage La 
Chapelle. 

With some vines pre-dating phyl- 
loxera, the average age is over 60 years. 
Yields are 30 to 35 hL/ha (2 to 2.4 TPA). 
Standard, roughly 1m x 1m planting, 
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contains 10,000 vines/ha (depending 
on slope, sometimes 7,000 vines/ha). 
Vines were originally a clonal selection, 
but replantings are all selection massale, 
newest on 3309 rootstock and some- 
what older on SO4. 

If there is rain during the harvest 
period, vines are dried by helicopter 
passes. An attempt is made each year 
to have a long hang time to achieve 
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physiological ripeness as determined 
by taste. 

SO, at 2.5 g/hL (25 ppm) is added 
to 100% whole berries only if there 
is appearance of rot. Each parcel is fer- 
mented separately in temperature- 
controlled closed fermentors. Peak 
fermentation juice temperature is 33°C 
OL): 

Skin contact time (without stems) 
of up to 40 days reduces bitterness of 
tannins, but Jaboulet cautions that it 
is important to taste each tank every 
day. Press wine is aged and can be 
omitted or added at 100%, depending 
on the vintage. For example, 1998 
contains 100% of the press wine, and 
1999 none. 

Wine completes MLF in new to six- 
year-old piéces, and remains there for 
18 to 24 months. Older barrels are 
repaired by an on-premise cooper. 


Protect Your Wine and 
Your Bottom Line - 
ELIMINATE O, IN YOUR 
BOTTLES! 


VBS Industries introduces the LCI-400™, a 
dramatically simplified, vacuum insulated, 
liquid nitrogen injection system for bottle 
inerting. The LCI-400 is easy to install, and 
delivers precise, accurate doses (0.019/sec- 
ond to 20 g/second) of liquid nitrogen. The 
liquid dose falls to the bottom of the bottle 
where it immediately vaporizes, flushing out 
unwanted oxygen. The LCI-400 from VBS is 
the smallest, most economical and reliable 
IN, injection system ever made. Dozens of 
large scale wineries are already benefiting 
from liquid nitrogen inerting. With the afford- 
able LCI-400, this proven technology is now 
available to all wineries including yours. 


For a free brochure, 


“Older barrels are important because 
we must smell Hermitage, not Allier,” 
Jaboulet notes. 

No white varietals are used in the 
blend, generally bottled without fining 
or filtration, and released after eight 
months of bottle ageing. 

Laurent Jaboulet and his brother 
Frédéric do not like to discuss optimal 
drinking. “This is a matter of personal 
preference,” Frédéric notes. “Some 
people like Hermitage young. Some 
have an opportunity to experience it 
older. What you are going to eat with 
the wine and your mood at the time 
are all important. Hermitage is good 
at any age.” 


Parting thoughts 

One should not speak of Syrah from 
the Northern Rhone without citing an 
appellation. And this may be insuffi- 
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cient. Tradition and unique winemak- 
ing techniques all play a part in the 
ultimate bottling from a_ given 
domaine. 

There is no doubt that all produc- 
ers participating in this exclusive 
PWV varietal review have a “feel” for 
their terroir. And of the elements 
making up this elusive French word 
terroir, the most important is soil. As 
for the soil changing the grape, we 
prefer the view that the grape has 
adapted to the soil. That’s evident in 
the taste, and it is the reason why 
selection massale replantings are 
favored over clones. 

New World producers have great 
Syrah years ahead of them as their 
vines gain the elegance of years and 
adapt to the soil, provided that it is not 
too fertile. & 
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hear what's new, 


talk to experts about the _ 
future of the industry! _ 
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or for more information please 
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CALENDAR 


SOUTH AFRICAN SOCIETY FOR ENOLOGY & VITICULTURE 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


November 8-10, Cape Sun _ Inter- 
national Hotel, Capetown, South Africa 

This congress, with the theme 
“Trends in quality wine production in 
the new world,” will be preceded by 
five-day and one-day technical tours 
to the main wine producing areas sur- 
rounding Capetown. 

The scientific program is intended to 
encompass all aspects of viticulture 
and enology and more than 40 papers 
and 30 posters will be presented. 
National presenters are: Prof. Eban 
Archer, Francis Bayly, Dr. F.F. Bauer, 
D.D. DeBeer, Dr. V.M.F. Bonnardot, Dr. 
J.T. Burger, Prof. P.G. Goussard, Dr. J.J. 
Hunter, Dr. J. Marais, A.H. Meyer, 
Prof. LS. Pretorius, A. van Zyl, Dr. AJ. 
Valentine, and Dr. M.A. Vivier. 

International presenters are Australia: 
Diane Davidson, Dr. Peter Hoj, Dr. M. 


Krstic, and Dr. Michael McCarthy. 
California: Pete Christensen, Dr. Phil 
Freese, Dr. Daniel Roberts. France: S. 
Berthelot, Prof. Dennis Dubourdieu, Dr. 
L. Dulau, Dr. V. Gerbaux, and Dr. C. 
Saucier. Germany: Prof. M.K. Gross- 
mann, Dr. U. Hofmann, Dr. D. Rauhut, 
and Prof. W.R. Sponholz. Italy: Dr. G. 
DaDalt, Prof. P.R. Romano, and Dr. G. 
Versini. New Zealand: Dr. GJ. 
Pickering. Switzerland: Dr. J. Gafner. 

A wine tasting will be held on 
Thursday, November 9, and delegates 
will taste the cream of South African 
new-style wines followed by a formal 
dinner /dance event. 

Inquiries to: Eugene Booysen at 
Cape Agritours: tel: +27-21-8874257, 
fax: +27-21-8877255 or email: agri- 
tour@adept.co.za for more informa- 
tion. 


Napa Valley Grape Growers Association presents 


Napa Valley Viticultural Fair 


Wednesday, Nov. 14, 2000 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
More than 100 exhibitors displaying innovative products 
and services for the wine grape industry, plus... 
Seminars, wine tasting, hot lunch and more 
Napa Valley Exposition Fairgrounds 
Silverado Trail & 3rd St., Napa 
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e Organizers: Napa Valley Grape Growers Association, 

° U. C. Cooperative Extension, Napa Valley Exposition 

Sponsors: Allied Propane Service, Inc.@American Trellising 

Company@Brotemarkle, Davis & Co.,LLP@Robert M. Fanucci and Stephen T. 
Buehl with the Law Office of Gagen, McCoy, McMahon & Armstrong® 
Phillips & Harris, Land Brokers@Lampson Tractor@Napa National Bank 

@Napa Valley Petroleum 


For information call (707) 944-8311 
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BARCLAY & COMPANY 


Barclay & Company, a wine market- 
ing firm based in St. Helena, CA, offers 
marketing services to wineries that 
wish to gain exposure and increase 
sales. Wine industry clients include 
wineries, suppliers, and distributors 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


Cc (PANY 


New brands that wish to introduce 
their products to the market, retail 
operations that want to drive new traf- 
fic to their tasting room, or sales teams 
who wish to sharpen their selling 
skills can all benefit from the services 
of Barclay & Company. 

With over 20 years experience in the 
wine business, owner Veronica Barclay 
specializes in a variety of services, 
such as creating strategic marketing 
plans for target markets; comparative 
pricing and promotion audits; afford- 
able label design and creative packag- 
ing; reliable distribution networks; 
winery direct sales and wine club pro- 
grams; effective, on-site personal sell- 
ing workshops; and customer service 
training. 

Barclay & Company also conducts 
an annual Advanced Tasting Room 
Strategies Conference and Trade Show 
in Rohnert Park, CA, and publishes 
Tasting Room Profit$, a quarterly 
newsletter highlighting customer ser- 
vice tips, display techniques, and sales 
strategies for tasting room staff. 

Choose Barclay & Company for 
“Wine Marketing That Sells.” 

For more information, contact: 

Barclay & Company 

Veronica Barclay 

PO Box 71, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel/fax: 707/963-3185 

e-mail: info@barclayandco.com 

www.barclayandco.com 
PLEASE SEE THE BARCLAY & CO. AD, PAGE 16. 


JOSEPH W. CIATTI COMPANY LLC 

The Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 
is one of the wine industry’s oldest, 
largest, and most comprehensive 
grape and bulk wine brokerage in the 
U.S. and internationally. Annual sales 
are over 110 million gallons (416 mil- 
lion liters). 

The company offers a full array of 
wine brokerage services, including 
grape contracts; grape processing con- 
tracts; complete negotiations of bulk 
wine purchasing and sales; tasting, 
blending, and finishing wines by on- 
staff enologists; objective information, 
including comprehensive long-term 
market analysis; evaluation of inven- 
tory quality and current market val- 
ues; and locating unlabeled case goods 
or wine for private labeling. 

The Ciatti Company has the most 
extensive and up-to-date product line 
of premium varietals; generic wines; 
grape and fruit concentrates; brandy 
and high proof from grape, citrus, and 
grain. 

Internationally, Ciatti brokers 
exports of U.S. wines to overseas mar- 
kets and imports of foreign wines to 
California labels and wineries, includ- 
ing wines from Australia, Chile, 
France, Argentina, and other major 
wine growing regions, including 
South Africa. 

Joe Ciatti, John Ciatti, Richard de los 
Reyes, and Greg Livengood specialize 
in premium coastal varietals and share 
responsibility for all California winer- 
ies. Chris Braun, Daniel Murphy, and 
Dennis Collins cover international 
markets and wineries outside Califor- 
nia. Andy Bivona and Brad Miller spe- 
cialize in varietal juices and concen- 
trates, beverage alcohol, and _ all 
natural grape colors. 

For more information, contact: 

Joseph W. Ciatti Company LLC 

1101 Fifth Ave., #170, San Rafael, CA 94901 

tel: 415/458-5150; fax: 415/458-5160 
PLEASE SEE THE JOSEPH CIATTI CO. AD, PAGE 23. 


HOYT SHEPSTON, INC. 


Celebrating its sesquicentennial 
anniversary in this new millennium, 
Hoyt Shepston has provided the bev- 
erage industry with decades of inter- 
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national transportation experience for 
both the import and export of bever- 
ages and related beverage industry 
articles. Established in 1850, Hoyt 
Shepston is one of the nation’s, and 
California’s, oldest custom house bro- 
kers and freight forwarder /OTIs offer- 
ing the full range of international 
transportation-related services. 

Whether shipping one case or a full 
container by air or sea, Hoyt 
Shepston’s staff of professionals and 
worldwide network of agents moves 
the cargo with little or no effort on the 
part of the client, in increments or the 
total transportation concept, integrat- 
ing all aspects of international trade 
from between warehouses. 

Hoyt Shepston has the resources 
and expertise to bring products to and 
from its various international supply 
points in a seamless transaction. Hoyt 
Shepston specialists offer all phases of 
documentation services, insurance, 
label approvals, BATE, drawback pro- 
cedures, duty and quota requirements, 
letters of credit and more, all backed 
by 150 years of experience. 

Hoyt Shepston’s headquarters and 
warehouse are located in South San 
Francisco with a branch office/marine 
division located on the Embarcadero in 
San Francisco, and a worldwide web of 
national and international agents. 

For more information, contact: 

Hoyt Shepston, Inc. 

Fred Hosking 

700 A. Dubuque Ave., 

South San Francisco, CA 94080 

tel: 800/675-HOYT (4698), ext. 311 

fax: 650/634-8067 

e-mail: fred@hoyt-shepston.com 
PLEASE SEE THE HOYT SHEPSTON AD, PAGE 49. 
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eVine.com 

eVine is a business-to-business e- 
commerce site for the wine and grape 
industry, providing an online market- 
place where buyers and suppliers can 
connect and transact. eVine delivers a 
secure, unbiased medium for grape- 
growers, wine producers, and suppli- 
ers to efficiently buy and sell wine 
industry goods. Suppliers expand 
their reach at a low-cost, while buyers 
gain centralized access to a whole- 
source catalog, pertinent industry 
news, and regional weather forecasts. 


Buyers can evaluate suppliers’ pric- 
ing, get product quotes in real-time, 
and place and track orders online. 

eVine provides easy access to price 
and purchase products that are cur- 
rently only available through manu- 
facturers or distributors; including 
barrels, bottles, chemicals, fertilizers, 
field equipment, grapevines, irrigation 
supplies, and trellising. 

Lawrence D. Fairchild is presi- 
dent/CEO of eVine and founder of the 
company. His vision is to expand the 
marketplace, both locally and interna- 
tionally, moving beyond simple pur- 
chase transactions in developing true 
worldwide access to a continually 
expanded array of goods and services. 
eVine is a specialist in vineyard and 
winery supplies with several hundred 
producers and suppliers online, offer- 
ing thousands of individual products. 

eVine’s website is live for purchases, 
updates on new technology, daily 
weather and temperature information, 
industry news, and the latest informa- 
tion on diseases and insects. 

For more information, contact: 

eVine.com 

1230 Spring St., Ste. A, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/967-9990; fax: 707/967-0742 
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email: info@evine.com 
website: www.evine.com 
PLEASE SEE THE EVINE.COM AD, PAGE 29. 


TURRENTINE WINE BROKERAGE 


For more than 26 years, Turrentine 
Wine Brokerage has been a leader in 
providing fast, effective sales of pre- 
mium grapes and wines in bulk, as 
well as processing contracts, pre-sea- 
son juice contracts, and sales of bottled 
inventory. 

Call Turrentine Wine Brokerage for 
win/win negotiations, personal ser- 
vice, and a comprehensive selection of 
premium wines and grapes. A U.C. 
Davis-trained winemaker, and two 
viticulturists are on staff. 

Ask about the Turrentine Collateral 
Value Report, inventory appraisal ser- 
vice, and the often-quoted Market 
Update newsletter for in-depth market 
analysis of the grape and wine mar- 
kets. Check out the Turrentine website 
at Www.grapes-wine.com. 

For more information, contact: 

Turrentine Wine Brokerage 

Brian Clements, Steve Fredricks, 

Bill Turrentine, Jim Cartan 

122 Tunstead Ave., San Anselmo, CA 94960 

tel: 415/454-4546; fax: 415/454-9665 

e-mail: info@grapes-wine.com 

website: www.grapes-wine.com 
PLEASE SEE THE TURRENTINE AD, PAGE 9. 


BARBARA LINDBLOM — 
WINEMAKER/CONSULTANT 


Now beginning her 25" vintage, 
Barbara Lindblom has been working 
with a wide range of wines, ideas, and 
individuals in the wine industry. 
Whatever the project, her objective is 
always to develop customized pro- 
grams that meet the specific needs and 
styles of her clients. 

In addition to general winemaking 
consultation, Lindblom provides 
unique and innovative services in 
experiment design and sensory pro- 
gram development. 

Clients have ranged from individual 
growers and growers’ associations to 
wineries, brokers, and distributors. 
She has helped clients develop strate- 
gies and programs that have pro- 
duced: 
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e Successful tastings and seminars 
for clients and their customers, 

¢ Clear definitions of wine style, 

¢ Practical experiment design, 

e Improved tasting practices and 
expanded use of sensory techniques, 

¢ Training programs that improve 
both tasting competence and confi- 
dence. 

When you find yourself with a tast- 
ing or experimental project, problem, 
or inspiration, her clients would agree 
that calling Barbara Lindblom is a 
good place to start. 

For more information, contact: 

Barbara Lindblom — 

Winemaker/Consultant 

1915 Diamond Ct., Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/544-2910; fax: 707/544-3691 


DEUTSCHE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Deutsche Financial Services (DFS) is 
a leading provider of financing pro- 
grams to wineries and wine distribu- 
tors. DFS is a unit of Deutsche Bank 
Group, the largest bank in the world, 
with assets in excess of $850 billion as 
of March 31, 2000. 

DFS has provided the wine industry 
with innovative, flexible financing and 
servicing options for more than 10 years. 
Programs and services include inven- 
tory financing, accounts receivable 
financing, asset-based lending, and more. 

DFS understands the wine industry, 
and tailors programs to each business’ 
unique needs — for example, offering 
a line of credit using bulk wine and 
case wine as collateral. These pro- 
grams are designed to help clients 
plan their inventory and cash flow 
needs more efficiently, creating an 
environment that promotes sales 
growth. 

In addition, DFS’ aggressive use of 
innovative technology and electronic 
commerce options delivers added 
value to customers by minimizing 
administrative tasks and improving 
turnaround time on credit approval. 

For more information, contact: 

Deutsche Financial Services 

Adam Beak, Vice President of Sales 

tel: 888/433-6100 

website: www.dfsc.com 
PLEASE SEE THE DEUTSCHE FINANCIAL SERVICES AD, 
PAGE 69. 
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EICHLEAY ENGINEERS 


Eichleay opened its West Coast 
operations in 1988. Since then, the 
company’s success has provided an 
opportunity to grow in size and depth 
to support clients on smaller, special- 
ized projects, as well as large produc- 
tion facility projects. 


Eichleay 


Eichleay is a competitive, aggressive 
company that provides architectural, 
engineering, project and construction 
management services to the wine indus- 
try. Eichleay has developed a portfolio of 
projects ranging from process definition 
assistance and scope development 
through detailed design, permitting, 
construction assistance, and start up. The 
expertise includes: 

Winery Layout and Design: site 
selection, equipment specification, 
facility planning, and grape delivery 
to departing cases. 

Wine Processing: piping and trans- 
fer pumps, fermentation and storage 
tanks, destemmers, membrane pro- 
cesses, low maceration belt conveyors, 
barrel fermentation cellars, central 
cooling plants, filtration systems/ 
equipment, cleaning system (CIP, 
COP, ozone, chlorine), and utilities. 

Wine Facilities: bottling, packaging, 
analytical labs, office, warehouses, and 
tasting rooms. 

For further information, contact: 

Eichleay Engineers Inc. of California 

Nino Borsoni, PMP, Sr. Vice President 

1390 Willow Pass Rd., Ste. 600 

Concord, CA 94520 

tel: 925/689-7000; fax: 925/689-7006 

direct: 925/363-3112 

e-mail: borsoni@eichleay.com 

website: www.eichleay.com 


GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES 


Government Liaison Services (GLS) 
maintains one of the largest and most 
experienced staffs serving the wine 
industry. Since 1957, GLS has obtained 
BATF label approvals along with pur- 
suing BATF rulings on formula sub- 
missions, lab analysis results, advertis- 
ing, and many other BATF matters. 
GLS also specializes in performing 


trademark, patent, and copyright 
search services. 

For more information, contact: 

Government Liaison Services, Inc. 

3030 Clarendon Blvd., Ste 209, 

Arlington, VA 22201 

tel: 800/642-6564, or 703/524-8200 outside U.S. 

fax: 703/525-8451 

website: www.trademarkinfo.com 
PLEASE SEE THE GOVERNMENT LIAISON SERVICES AD, 
PAGE 48. 


VINQUIRY, INC. 

The primary mission of Vinquiry is to 
provide analysis to support wine pro- 
duction. Vinquiry staff have worked 
over 20 years in the industry to build 
and expand these services to meet a 
wide range of needs. Vinquiry is BATF- 
certified for both wine and distilled bev- 
erages. The staff of experienced enolo- 
gists offers consultation services that 
assist with interpretation of analytical 
results, problem solving, and planning 
to achieve winemaking goals. Vinquiry 
also offers a wide range of products to 
support winemaking and wine analysis. 

Marty Bannister and MaryAnn Graf 
founded Vinquiry in 1979. Within five 
years, Vinquiry’s success required a new 
and larger home. The initial success 
resulted from combining high-quality 
analytical services with a uniquely 
knowledgeable and accessible staff. This 
value-added approach remains a spe- 
cialty at Vinquiry. In 1997, needing more 
space, a modern 7,000 square-foot labo- 
ratory was built in Windsor, CA. 

To better serve California Central 
Coast clients, a Santa Maria, CA, satellite 
office was opened in 1999, just in time 
for crush. This year, a web site has been 
added (www.vinquiry.com), the Central 
Coast laboratory has added microbiol- 
ogy procedures to its list of services, and 
the main lab in Windsor has just taken 
delivery of a Kone 20, the latest 
Windows-based version of this French- 
built automated analyzer. 

At the ASEV conference in Seattle, 
Vinquiry’s June 2000-June 2002 catalog of 
services and products was released. To 
request a copy, call 707/838-6312, fax 
707/838-1765, or log on to www.vinquiry.- 
com and fill out the online request form. 


For more information, contact: 
Vinquiry, Inc. 
Main Office: 7795 Bell Rd., Windsor, CA 95492 
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tel: 707/838-6312; fax: 707/838-1765 

Central Coast: 2717 Aviation Way, Ste. 100, 

Santa Maria, CA 

tel: 805/922-6321; fax: 805/922-1751 
PLEASE SEE THE VINQUIRY AD, PAGE 49. 


DAL POGGETTO & 


COMPANY LLP, CPAS 


Dal Poggetto & Company LLP 
specializes in accounting, tax, and consult- 
ing services for privately held businesses 
and their owners, with a particular empha- 
sis in the wine industry. The firm’s partners 
have been accountants and consultants 
since 1975 and have worked with compa- 
nies of all sizes, from those with annual 
revenues under $50,000 to those with more 
than $500 million in annual sales. 

The firm’s services include profit- 
improvement studies; strategic planning; 
financial modeling; transaction consult- 
ing for mergers, acquisitions, and divesti- 
tures; tax strategies and business plan- 
ning; as well as traditional services such 
as auditing and accounting, tax planning 
and preparation, and accounting systems 
development and consulting. 

The staff at Dal Poggetto & 
Company LLP have extensive wine 
industry experience and are frequently 
able to make cost and tax savings rec- 
ommendations to clients. They have 
an excellent reputation for clear com- 
munication skills, technical abilities, 
and responsiveness to clients. 

The high quality of the firm’s practice 
is maintained by a program of formal 
technical training for staff which greatly 
exceeds state licensure requirements and 
the programs of most other accounting 
firms. The most current technologies are 
employed to deliver client service in an 
efficient and cost-effective manner. 

For excellent service at a competitive 
cost, provided by experienced profes- 
sionals with broad consulting skills tai- 
lored to the needs of the wine industry, 
contact Dal Poggetto & Company LLP. 

For more information, contact: 

Dal Poggetto & Company LLP, CPAs 

Jon P. Dal Poggetto, CPA 

149 Stony Circle, Ste. 100, 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/545-3311; fax: 707/525-3999 

e-mail: info@dalpoggetto.com 

website: dalpoggetto.com 
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LAURENCE FERAR & ASSOCIATES 


Established in 1983, Laurence Ferar 
& Associates is committed to quality 
architectural and landscape design 
with a common sense approach to 
problem solving. To research winery 
design, Laurence Ferar has visited 
over 100 wineries in Oregon, 
California, France, and Italy to talk 
with winemakers about specific chal- 
lenges and unique solutions. 

Like winemaking, winery design is 
part art, part science, and part eco- 
nomics. Just as terroir lends character 
to wine, the unique sense of place 
inherent to each site is central to 
Ferar’s approach. The firm designs 
buildings of lasting quality that truly 
fit their environment and their clients’ 
needs. 

Clients include, in Oregon: Adel- 
sheim Vineyard, Dundee Springs, 
Etude Wines, Lange Winery, Lemelson 
Winery, Sokol Blosser Winery, Rex Hill 
Winery, Yamhill Valley Vineyards; in 
Washington: Leonetti Cellar, Canoe 
Ridge Vineyard, PepperBridge 
Winery, Red Mountain Vineyards; in 
California: Keller Estate; and in 
Michigan: Shady Lane Cellars. 

Professional services include: site 
evaluation; master planning; integrated 
building and garden design; and gov- 
ernmental approval assistance. The firm 
encourages your inquiries for small or 
large projects. Laurence Ferar and 
Associates not only have the expertise 
to carry out demanding assignments, 
they share your enthusiasm for wine- 
making success. 

For more information contact: 

Laurence Ferar & Associates 

1016 S W Clay St., Portland, OR 97201 

tel: 503/241-5447; fax: 503/241-0826 
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CRAIG ROOT & ASSOCIATES 


Craig Root & Associates offers cost- 
effective opportunities to increase 
profits and enhance the visitor experi- 
ence in your visitor center. Remember 
— you are not just selling wine — you 
are selling memories. An entertaining 
and informative visit to a visitor center 
stays in the consumer’s mind long 
after more expensive advertising has 
faded. 

The company’s partial client list 
includes: Acacia Winery, Clos Pegase 
Winery, Domaine Carneros, Handley 
Cellars, Heitz Wine Cellars, Indian 
Springs Winery, Jelly Belly Candy Co., 
Fess Parker Winery, Franciscan 
Vineyards, Freemark Abbey Winery, 
Kendall-Jackson Vineyards, Kenwood 
Vineyards, V. Sattui Winery, St. 
Clement Vineyards, Stag’s Leap, Tra 
Vigne Restaurant, Vichon Winery, 
Wilson-Daniels Ltd., Zaca Mesa 
Winery, Niebaum-Coppola Winery, 
and Kauai Coffee Company. 

Craig Root’s consulting services 
cover several areas of visitor center 


performance: 
1. Complete visitor center start-up 
(design review, business plan, 


income/expense projections, tour cre- 
ation, trade relations, and complete 
retail room organization). 

2. Appraisal of current operations 
(through direct consulting and/or a 
“mystery audit” program) to cover all 
phases listed in #1, including helping 
staff develop strategies for more effec- 
tive tour guide skills — such as voice 
and delivery — through videotape 
assessment. 

3. Direct mail programs (from start- 
up to fine-tuning an existing pro- 
gram). 

4. Trade relations: How to achieve 
better results with your VIP buyers. 

5. Audiovisual presentations (video 
and/or multimedia). 

6. Special events coordination 
(catering, entertainment, decorations, 
and event themes). 

For more information, contact: 

Visitor Management Resources 

Craig Root & Associates 

744 Sunnyside Rd., St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-7589; fax: 707/963-600 


SUMMIT ENGINEERING, INC. 


Hire a professional team that cares about 
your project. Summit’s motto is “Quality 
engineering with personal service.” The 
company understands how important 
your project is to you. Summit has been 
designing wineries since 1975 and has over 
175 winery clients and extensive knowl- 
edge of the winemaking process. 

Summit is unique in the wine industry 
in that it offers a full array of disciplines 
to clients. With Summit, you hire one 
firm and receive the following services: 

Master Planning — facility process 
and equipment layout; 

Permitting Assistance — aid in per- 
mit processes for projects throughout 
California and other states; 

Sitework Design — _ grading, 
drainage and storm water manage- 
ment, erosion control, roadways, park- 
ing lots, truck maneuvering areas, site 
utilities design and mapping. 

Structural Design — tilt-up concrete, 
wood, metal, reinforced masonry 
structures, and seismic retrofitting; 

Sanitary and Process Wastewater 
Design — domestic, agricultural, and 
industrial process wastewater man- 
agement systems, 

Electrical Engineering — a new divi- 
sion of Summit. 


Ravenswood (Carneros) Winery 


Summit’s trained staff looks at the 
whole picture of your project to make 
sure that all the pieces work efficiently 
together. The staff at Summit take pride 
in their ability to provide timely, quality 
engineering with personal service. In the 
words of Summit’s CEO, Bill Phillips, 
“Let us turn your needs into reality.” 

For more information, contact: 

Summit Engineering, Inc. 

1400 N. Dutton Ave., Suite 24 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/527-0775; fax: 707/527-0212 
PLEASE SEE THE SUMMIT ENGINEERING AD, PAGE 78. 
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DICKENSON, PEATMAN & FOGARTY 

From its office in Napa, CA, Dicken- 
son, Peatman & Fogarty (DP&F) 
serves the wine industry throughout 
the states of California, Washington, 
Oregon, and internationally. As the 
wine industry has grown, DP&F has 
grown from eight lawyers 20 years ago 
to more than 20 today. 

Specific wine industry expertise 
includes debt and equity financing, 
alcohol beverage licensing, land use 
regulation, distributorship creation 
and termination, key-employee incen- 
tive plans, vineyard and real property 
purchase and leasing, and winery 
mergers and acquisitions. 


DP&F 


DICKENSON, PEATMAN & FOGARTY 


A Professional Law Corporation 


All members of the firm serve the 
wine industry in their particular spe- 
cialties. For example, Richard Mendel- 
son has served as president of the 
International Wine Lawyers Associ- 
ation and operates his own vineyard, 
producing specialty wines. Dick 
Lemon lectures widely on winery 
finance and vineyard leasing and is a 
principal of Silverado Partners, which 
acquired Beringer Wine Estates from 
Nestle in 1996. 

DP&F may be the wine industry’s 
leading law firm. For example, DP&F 
has handled vineyard leases in 13 
California counties, represented the 
buyer or seller in more than 50 winery 
acquisitions, and represented clients in 
Oregon, Washington, Texas, New 
York, and abroad. 

For more information, contact: 

Dickenson, Peatman & Fogarty 

809 Coombs St., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/252-7122; fax: 707/255-6876 

e-mail: dpf@dpfnapa.com 


FRED LYON PICTURES 


Fred Lyon is the wine industry’s 
own photographer. In over three 
decades of steady work and endless 
innovation, he has traveled the globe 


and photographed countless vine- 
yards, wineries, and winemakers. His 
images have appeared in scores of 
magazines and books, advertisements, 
and brochures. 


Lyon, who is himself a Napa Valley 
grapegrower, maintains one _ of 
America’s most comprehensive and 
active collections of wine-related pho- 
tography. The Lyon International Wine 
Library spans subjects from planting of 
the vine to wine in the glass, from work- 
ers in vineyards to royalty in the grand 
salons of Europe. Barrels and bottles, 
kitchens and wineries, enologists and 
chefs, and lifestyles and recreation in 
winegrowing regions. Many pictures 
are specific, but a full range of generic 
subjects is also available. 

For wineries and wine marketers, 
Lyon creates strong, graphic images for 
persuasive advertising and brochures. 
This is high-energy photography from 
an unusual breadth of experience and 
from a photographer who is friendly, 
rapid, and reliable. 

For more information, contact: 

Fred Lyon Pictures 

495 Carolina St., San Francisco, CA 94107 

tel: 415/431-3111; fax: 415/431-0273 

e-mail: fredlyon@ricochet.net 

website: www.fredlyon.com 


KEMPKEY RISK MANAGEMENT 


SERVICES 
Kempkey Risk Management 


Services of Napa, CA, offers one-of-a- 
kind protection for wineries in a single 
comprehensive policy. Approved by 
the California Department of 
Insurance in June 1999, Kempkey’s 
unique policy brings together specific 
types of coverage frequently requested 
by wineries that fall outside a standard 
business policy. Part of Kempkey’s 
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Preferred Winery Risk Management 
Program, the new policy includes cov- 
erage for agreed valuation for stock 
(covers loss of future profits), wine 
leakage, contamination, mechanical 
breakdown, product recall expense, 
trellising, and vines. 


Ed Kempkey 


More than an insurance provider, 
Kempkey offers risk management 
solutions for the wine industry, as well 
as other businesses. Winery clients are 
educated about risk assessment, risk 
control, risk transfer, claims manage- 
ment, and injury and illness preven- 
tion through Kempkey’s STAR 
Program: Savings Through Avoiding 
Risk. Also part of the program is an 
Injury and Illness Prevention Toolkit 
on CD-ROM that includes download- 
able templates. 

Topics on the CD-ROM include 
safety rules written for every segment 
of a winery operation from the tasting 
room and administrative offices to 
production and field operations. 

Kempkey Risk Management 
Services invites wineries to learn more 
about its exclusive programs on a free 
CD-ROM demo for PC-based comput- 
ers. Simply call Kempkey Risk 
Management Services or visit its Web 
site to request the free demo. 

For more information, contact: 

Kempkey Risk Management Services 

211 Gateway Road West, Ste. 206, 

Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/253-8682, 800/726-8682 

fax: 707/253-7239 

e-mail: ed@kempkey.com 

website: www.kempkey.com 
PLEASE SEE THE KEMPKEY INSURANCE AD, PAGE 44. 
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PROCESS CONSTRUCTORS 


Because winery projects are often 
complex to plan, design, and build, 
some owners prefer to work with an 
organization that can deliver a turnkey 
project, rather than contract separately 
with a process engineer, architect, con- 
tractor, and various consultants. For this 
reason, three firms with extensive expe- 
rience in winery projects formed 
Process Constructors in 2000. 

Process Constructors’ approach is 
quite different than what many own- 
ers are offered today. The team uses its 
combined resources, which include a 
winemaker who has over 15 years of 
experience, to provide complete solu- 
tions for new wineries, winery expan- 
sion, and modernization. It can pro- 
vide a full turnkey package of services 
tailored to meet the owner’s specific 
requirements. Having one sole source 
for planning, designing, and building 
winery projects, eliminates many 
problems owners experience when 
contractors work separately. Process 
Constructors is the only single-source 
builder of wineries and winery mod- 
ernizations in the western U.S. offer- 
ing a full range of services. 

Process Constructors is a strategic 
alliance of Earl Construction Company, 
Alary Corporation, and Carlton 
Engineering. Earl Construction is a gen- 
eral contractor in northern California. 
Alary Corporation designs, fabricates, 
and installs systems used in wineries, 
including stainless steel tanks, refrigera- 
tion systems, conveyor systems, and cat- 
walks. Carlton Engineering provides 
structural and civil engineering services, 
surveying, architectural design, and 
land-use planning. 

For more information, contact: 

Process Constructors 

Craig Wilson 

PO Box 2280, West Sacramento, CA 95691 

tel: 877/937-3275 (toll free) 

fax: 916/371-2468 
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TRAGON CORPORATION 


For years, the wine industry has 
been teaming with Tragon, an interna- 
tional leader in consumer product 
optimization research. A marketing 
research and consulting firm, Tragon 
offers a wide array of quantitative and 
qualitative services that utilize its 
expertise in measuring and under- 
standing customer perception. 

Tragon’s services include: product 
optimization (PROP®), PROP-PLUS®, 
product line optimization, accep- 
tance/preference testing, category 
assessment and review, segmentation 
research, concept screening, and ad 
claims substantiation. 


os Lragon 


Tragon offers: Quantitative Descrip- 
tive Analysis (QDA), interactive QDA® 
software, consumer and trained pan- 
els, quality programs and audits, 
AdvantEdge™, strategic sourcing 
research, usability/functionality test- 
ing, lifestyle/attitude research, home 
placement/extended use research, and 
focus groups/one-on-one interviews. 

Specialized recruiting, satisfaction 
research, experimental design studies, 
workshops and training, on-site test- 
ing programs, and management con- 
sulting are also available through 
Tragon. 

Tragon is unique; it functions as an 
ongoing, strategic, decision-making 
and implementation partner that links 
marketing, R&D, and quality con- 
trol/quality assurance in the process 
of creating winning products. 

Tragon’s primary goal: maximizing 
your profitability by maximizing repeat 
purchase. 

For more information, contact: 

Tragon Corporation 

365 Convention Way, 

Redwood City, CA 94063 

tel: 800/841-1177, 650/365-1833 

fax: 650/365-3737 

e-mail: info@tragon.com 

website: www.tragon.com 
PLEASE SEE THE TRAGON AD, PAGE 71. 
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LPS, INC. 
LaCalle Bilingual Consulting 
& Training 


Need help training and communi- 
cating with Spanish-speaking employ- 
ees? Are employee relations complex 
or difficult? Do cultural differences get 
in the way of mutual understanding? 
Dr. Trula M. LaCalle has the human 
relations and Hispanic cultural knowl- 
edge that will benefit you. 

If you are unsure where to begin, a 
needs assessment consultation will help 
you discover how to improve employee 
relations and increase productivity. Dr. 
LaCalle offers training modules, in 
English or Spanish, on subjects such as: 
leadership and supervisory skills, cross- 
cultural communication, performance 
management, team building, conflict 
resolution, workplace hostility and vio- 
lence, sexual harassment, change man- 
agement, and organizational /interde- 
partmental communication. 

She also conducts critical incident 
debriefings following a workplace cri- 
sis or trauma, and if you want a lead- 
ership retreat, she will plan and pre- 
sent an event tailored to your 
leadership team’s needs. Or if you just 
want to talk about a thorny issue in 
order to clarify your thinking and 
obtain some new ideas, telephone con- 
sultations are convenient. 

Dr. LaCalle has worked for many 
wineries and vineyards, from interna- 
tionally known enterprises to small, fam- 
ily businesses. You may recognize her 
name from the various human resources 
articles she has written in PWV. She is a 
non-Hispanic married to an Hispanic. 
Her Ph.D. is in Leadership and Human 
Behavior, and she draws on more than 
20 years of professional experience. 

Based in Sonoma County, CA, Dr. 
LaCalle also works in other regions. 
No matter where you are located, call 
her toll-free for help at your site or for 
telephone consultation. 

For more information, contact: 

LPS, Inc. 

Trula M. LaCalle, Ph.D. 

PO Box 518, Sebastopol, CA 95473 

tel: 888/LACALLE or 707/829-9496 

fax: 707/874-2136 

website: http: //www.LaCalle.com 
PLEASE SEE THE TRULA LACALLE AD, PAGE 48. 
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ozborndooli ARCHITECTURE 


With more than 30 years of architec- 
tural experience, the partnership of 
Mary Dooley and Dick Osborn can 
provide you with winery design solu- 
tions — solutions for expansion needs, 
for incorporating new technologies, 
streamlining the use-permit process, 
and for expressing the beauty in the 
utilitarian structure. 

The scope of their work includes 
projects as small as a 2,500 sq. ft. com- 
bination barrel cellar/tasting room to 
the 250,000 sq. ft. Clos du Bois Winery 
(Geyserville, CA). With their expertise 
in project management, they will over- 
see your project from conception to 
completion of construction, bringing it 
in on time and in budget. 

They transformed Whitehall Lane 
Winery, dubbed the “ugliest winery in 
Napa County,” into a facility the 
owner is proud of. They have won 
awards for renovation of the historic 
Valley of the Moon Winery, not only 
creating a new barrel cellar and tasting 
room, but also making the facility eco- 
nomical and efficient with a new steel 
tank cellar, bottling and loading area, 
and a state-of-the-art crush pad. 

Mary’s and Dick’s strength lies in their 
sense of design and ability to listen and 
communicate with clients. They can 
bring your ideas to realization. 

For more information, contact: 

ozborndooli ARCHITECTURE 

Susan Ryan 

822D College Ave., Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/542-3770 

website: ozborndooli.com 
PLEASE SEE THE OZBORNDOOLI ARCHITECTURE AD, 
PAGE 45. 


WORLDWINETRADE.COM 
WorldWineTrade.com is the first 
e-commerce marketplace designed 
exclusively for the wine industry’s 
producers and bottlers of bulk wine. 
WorldWineTrade.com puts bulk wine 
online, utilizing the speed of the 
Internet to make traditional processes, 
such as product sampling and terms 
negotiation, faster and more efficient. 
Members of WorldWineTrade.com 
deal directly with each other, saving 
time and money in the process. 
Members can also obtain better infor- 
mation about current market condi- 
tions and future market trends from 
WorldWineTrade.com’s proprietary 
statistics and analysis. 
WorldWineTrade.com is an inte- 
grated, full-service Internet solution 


WOGRLDWINET RADE. cox 


Bulk Wine Online 


for the worldwide bulk wine trade. It 
provides real-time global and local 
market data and permits bids and 
offers 24 hours per day, while offering 
post-transaction services, such as ship- 
ping, through third-party providers. 

WorldWineTrade.com’s Comdex 
award-winning, patent-pending tech- 
nology categorizes listings according 
to wine style and allows searches 
based upon specific quality parame- 
ters such as variety, appellation, alco- 
hol, acidity, color, pH, oak treatment, 
and production methods. 

The online sales and procurement 
system was developed based on the 
founders’ industry experience as former 
owners of an international bulk wine 
trading company.worldWineTrade.com 
has local representatives in wine pro- 
ducing and purchasing regions world- 
wide, as well as customer service staff 
to help you get started. 


For more information, contact: 


WorldWineTrade.com 
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70 W. Madison, Suite 2060, Chicago, IL 
60602 

tel: 312/224-4400; fax: 312/541-2912 
website: www.WorldWineTrade.com 


SCOTT LABORATORIES, INC. 


Scott Laboratories offers a variety of 
technical and processing services to 
wineries. 

Scott’s laboratory is the senior inde- 
pendent wine laboratory in North 
America. Since its founding in 1933, it 
has provided analytical services to the 
wine and spirits industries. 

From the beginning, Scott’s service 
has been consultative in orientation. 
Problem solving receives equal 
billing with speed and accuracy. In- 
house options include gas chro- 
matography, HPLC, and atomic 
absorption. 

In addition to consultative work, 
other specialties include fermentation 
trouble-shooting, filterability testing, 
and BATF-certified analysis for 
export. The laboratory is also certified 
by the State of California for water 
analysis (including well and waste 
water). 

In addition to outside services, the 
laboratory at Scott also provides tech- 
nical support for customers who use 
enzymes, tannins, gelatins, and adju- 
vants offered in Scott’s portfolio of 
winemaking supplies. These products 
have been shown to be useful wine- 
making tools that can target specific 
winemaking problems, such as clarifi- 
cation, color stability, structure, and 
harsh tannins. 

For more information, contact: 

Scott Laboratories, Inc. 

2220 Pine View Way, Petaluma, CA 94954 

PO Box 4559, Petaluma, CA 94955-4559 

tel: 707/765-6666; fax: 707/765-6674 

e-mail: info@scottlab.com 

Scott Laboratories, Ltd. 

1845 Sandstone Manor, Unit #14 

Pickering, Ontario L1W 3X9, Canada 

tel: 905/839-9463; fax: 905/839-0738 
PLEASE SEE THE SCOTT LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 77. 
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WINERYEXCHANGE.COM 


WineryExchange is a leading online 
business-to-business marketplace for 
the global wine industry. As a neutral 
exchange that links winegrowers, 
wineries, suppliers, and retailers, 
WineryExchange is a fully indepen- 
dent company with the mission to 
streamline the “business” of making 
wine. The website offers a premier 
forum for news, market data, analysis, 
and community discussion of issues 
affecting the wine industry. 


WINERY @) EXCHANGE” 


WineryExchange provides access to 
products, services, and real-time mar- 
ket information for every link in the 
wine industry value chain — from the 
dirt to the bottle. By offering a single 
online destination for commercial 
wine transactions, WineryExchange 
can help its customers increase operat- 
ing efficiencies, obtain more competi- 
tive bids, extend their market reach, 
and improve customer service. 

Qualified WineryExchange mem- 
bers can buy and sell bulk wine, 
grapes, supplies, equipment, and 
value-added services. Designed to 
save busy wine professionals time and 
money, WineryExchange’s trading 
platform is user-friendly, reliable, and 
secure. Visit the WineryExchange web- 
site at www.wineryexchange.com and 
apply for membership today! 

For more information, contact: 

WineryExchange.com 

35 Leveroni Ct., Novato, CA 94949 

tel: 877/946-3793 

e-mail: info@wineryexchange.com 

website: www.wineryexchange.com 
PLEASE SEE THE WINERYEXCHANGE AD, PAGE 2. 


THE WINE LAB 

In 2000, The Wine Lab celebrates 
its 25 anniversary. Founded in 1975 
to provide chemical and microbio- 
logical tests to wineries, The Wine 
Lab now offers winemakers a broad 
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range of user-friendly technical ser- 
vices and practical assistance under 
the guidance of Director Lisa Van de 
Water. 

The Wine Lab’s special expertise is in 
using test results to assist in maintain- 
ing or improving wine quality. The 
company motto, “More than just num- 
bers,” expresses a commitment to help- 
ing winemakers understand what their 
results mean and what to do next. 

Unsurpassed in sleuthing the causes 
of spoiled wine, The Wine Lab empha- 
sizes problem-solving and _ trou- 
bleshooting, offering advice tailored to 
fit each winemaker’s specific circum- 
stances, from 50 gallons to 50 million. 
At The Wine Lab, technology is used 
as a tool to assist, not to replace, the art 
of winemaking. 

Always at the forefront of microbio- 
logical developments, The Wine Lab 
has participated in extensive research 
on many aspects of microbial activity 
in wine. Current research topics 
include: NOPA and ammonia changes 
during ripening, nutrient and vitamin 
requirements of Saccharomyces and 
Leuconostoc, DNA characterization of 
winery-resident Saccharomyces strains, 
effects of lysozyme on _ spoilage 
microbes, Lactobacillus species in- 
volved in spoilage during fermenta- 
tion, Brettanomyces growth, and 
culturing Phaeoacremonium. 

The Wine Lab is also dedicated to 
making technical information accessi- 
ble to winemakers through clearly 
written literature, hands-on classes 
and workshops for wineries, and 
international Internet connections. 
Lisa Van de Water gives technical sem- 
inars in the U.S., Canada, New 
Zealand, and Australia. 


For more information, contact: 

The Wine Lab 

477 Walnut St., Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/224-7903; fax: 707/255-2019 
e-mail: winelab@aol.com 

website: www.thewinelab.com 

In New Zealand: 

tel: +64-3/577-9000; fax: +64-3/577-9001 
e-mail: pros@hort.cri.nz 

In Australia: 


Vintessential 
tel: +61 3/5989-8844: fax: +61 3/5989-2926 
email: info@vintessential.com 


CIH SERVICES 

Established in 1988, California 
Industrial Hygiene Services, Inc. (CIH) 
Services has more than 10 years of pro- 
viding health and safety and environ- 
mental consulting services. Each 
consultant is a certified professional 
with 15 to 25 years experience, enabl- 
ing CIH Services to be efficient and to 
provide practical, workable solutions. 


Staff members have regulatory experi- 
ence (OSHA, Cal/OSHA). 


CIH SERVICES 


Based in Napa Valley, CIH Services 
provides: 

¢ Comprehensive services for the 
winery and field operations — no project 
too simple or complex (nationally and 
internationally) 

¢ Outsourcing is available for health 
and safety 

¢ Friendly, personalized services. 
CIH Services wants to get to know you 
and your company to provide the best 
service possible. 

CIH Services is dedicated to the suc- 
cess of its clients and establishing 
long-term relationships. 

To learn more about CIH Services and 
for the top 10 OSHA violations cited in 
wineries, visit the website: cihservices.com. 

For more information, contact: 

CIH Services 

1303 Jefferson St., Ste. 300 A, Napa, CA 94559 

tel: 707/226-5899; fax: 707/226-9642 
PLEASE SEE THE CIH SERVICES AD, PAGE 19. 
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WINE COUNTRY REAL ESTATE 


KAREN 
KENNY, 


BROKER 

Wine Country 
Real Estate is a 
full-service bro- 
kerage special- 
izing in vine- 
yard and estate 
properties. 
Owner /broker 
Karen Kenny has been one of Sonoma 
County’s top producing realtors since 
1977. She draws on her background in 
viticulture, advertising, and art to 
bring a unique perspective to her work 
in real estate marketing and consult- 
ing. 

With the growing success of her 
business, Kenny increased her office 
staff and today leads a staff of seven 
professionals, including herself, five 
other women and one man. 

Maria Melody, Carol Lexa, 
Annette Simons, Russ Beringer, and 
Tamra Larson are sales associates, 
and Mary O’Gorman is a licensed 
office manager. 

Kenny is a successful investor, 
developer, and winegrape grower. 
She holds a degree in viticulture 
from Santa Rosa Junior College. Her 
professional career includes experi- 
ence in advertising, publishing, and 
film production, and she has been a 
professional artist. She is a member 
of many community as well as pro- 
fessional organizations, including 
North Coast Grape Growers 
Association and the Realtors Land 
Institute. 

Kenny has an ongoing record of suc- 
cess because she focuses on her clients’ 
individual needs and tailors her 
approach to the special details of each 
situation. 

For more information, contact: 

Karen Kenny, Wine Country Real Estate 

421 Healdsburg Ave., Healdsburg, CA 95448 

tel: 707/433-2700; fax: 707/433-2052 

e-mail: kfine@sonic.net 
PLEASE SEE THE WINE COUNTRY REAL ESTATE AD, 
PAGE 68. 


MOTTO KRYLA & FISHER Lip 

Motto Kryla & Fisher LLP (MKF) is a 
leading firm of wine business advi- 
sors, providing business consulting, 
market research, financial, and tax 
planning services for over 200 winer- 
ies, covering thousands of vineyard 
acres. 

As a business advisory firm devoted 
exclusively to the premium wine 
industry, MKF is uniquely qualified to 
help its clients be more successful by 
offering services that draw on its 
industry specialization and expertise. 
MKF’s consultants provide forecasts 
and business planning, strategic mar- 
keting plans, benchmarking, opera- 
tions review, sale and acquisition ser- 
vices, winery and vineyard business 
valuations, and litigation support. 


ka IVAF 


MOTTO KRYLA FISHER LLP 
Wine Business Strategies and Solutions 


MKF financial reports are unique in 
providing insight into wine business 
results and trends. The firm’s tax spe- 
cialists provide strategic tax planning 
for wineries and vineyards, specific 
transactions, individuals, and estate 
and gift taxes. MKF is often involved 
in an advisory capacity in major pre- 
mium wine industry transactions. 

MKF RESEARCH is a leading eco- 
nomic research firm on the U.S. wine 
industry, conducting and publishing 
original research and economic reports 
on the wine market. Periodicals and 
reports include WineStats: Inter- 
national Report, Wine Stats: U.S. Wine 
Market Report, Wine Stats: U.S. Wine 
Consumer Demographics, Grape 
Trends, Wine Trends, Vineyard 
Economics, and the Economic Impact 
of California Wine. 

For more information contact: 

Motto Kryla & Fisher LLP 

The Wine Business Center 

899 Adams St., Ste. E, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-9222; fax: 707/963-1379 

website: www.mkf.com 
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THE PERSONNEL PERSPECTIVE 


The management of your winery’s 
human resources function can be chal- 
lenging, exciting, frustrating, and 
overwhelming — all in the same day. 
Human resources management is one 
of America’s fastest growing and most 
constantly changing fields. 


= PERSONNEL 


PERSPECTIVE 


The Personnel Perspective is a lead- 
ing provider of complete human 
resource management and recruitment 
solutions to the North Bay and Napa 
Valley wine industry. The team of 
experts offers a complete range of 
solutions, centered on human resource 
consulting, compliance, compensa- 
tion, recruiting, and training. 

The Personnel Perspective staff is 
comprised of senior human resource 
generalists, executive search and 
recruitment specialists, compensation 
analysts, and management training 
professionals. As such, the Personnel 
Perspective is derived from diverse 
experience, knowledge, training, and 
insight. The benefit to clients is to be 
able to take advantage of both individ- 
ual and collaborative team expertise. 

The Personnel Perspective is commit- 
ted and responsive to its winery clients, 
ensuring results to help you, the client, 
at every stage of your development. The 
diversity, flexibility, and depth of ser- 
vices offered allow The Personnel 
Perspective to partner with you to tailor 
solutions to meet your specific human 
resource and organization management 
needs, recommend specific actions, and 
help you with implementation. 

The Personnel Perspective is “the 
source for complete human resource 
solutions.” 

For more information, contact: 

The Personnel Perspective 

Carolyn Silvestri, Owner; 

Jeannette Feldman, Owner 

575 W. College Ave., Ste. 101A 

Santa Rosa, CA 95401 

tel: 707/576-7653; fax: 707/576-8190 

website: www.personnelperspective.com 
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MOSS ADAMS, LLP 


Moss Adams LLP, founded in 1913, is 
among the largest financial and busi- 
ness advisory firms in the nation, with 
offices in Washington, Oregon, 
California, New York, and London 
and a reach extending far beyond the 
West Coast. Serving clients with 
regional, national, and _ international 
presence contributes to the expertise 
and market leadership the firm has 
developed. 

By combining knowledge,  re- 
sources, and industry expertise, Moss 
Adams Wine Industry Advisors 
Group is well suited to meet the 
unique needs of today’s wine industry. 
This group of highly-trained profes- 
sionals focuses on serving the wine 
industry. That focus enables Moss 
Adams to provide professional service 
that contributes to making you and 
your business more successful. 


MOSS ADAMS LLP 


CERT ED) PUBIC ACiG.O UIN MAN TS 


AND BUS DN ESS CeO ONS) UME TAs Nis 


In order to keep growing, it’s neces- 
sary to keep pace with industry 
changes from environmental, labor, 
and safety regulations to federal, state 
and local taxation, financing, and tech- 
nology management issues. 

But knowing and navigating indus- 
try issues takes time — time better 
spent on managing your business. 
Moss Adams’ Wine Industry Advisors 
Group provides companies within the 
industry with strategic business and 
financial planning, along with the tax 
and operational expertise needed to 
stay competitive. 

Moss Adams is proud to offer a full 
range of accounting and business 
advisory services. 

For more information, contact: 

Moss Adams LLP 

3121 W. March Ln., Ste. 100 

Stockton, CA 95219 

tel: 209/955-6100 

website: www.mossadams.com 
PLEASE SEE THE MOSS ADAMS AD, PAGE 26. 


GEORGE M. SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


George M. Schofield is a financial 
and real estate professional specializ- 
ing in vineyards, wineries, and unde- 
veloped land. He offers economic and 
financial planning with special inter- 
ests in the wine and grape industry to 
provide the small agricultural busi- 
ness with the economic and financial 
expertise to successfully operate in a 
competitive environment. 

While examining economic indica- 
tors and using forecasting to aid 
clients in short-term and long-term 
planning, he also evaluates investment 
opportunities and, with the use of 
computer models, simulates possible 
outcomes. 

George M. Schofield is a CPA and 
has a MBA degree from Harvard. He 
served 10 years as CFO of Robert 
Mondavi Winery before establishing 
his own consulting business in St. 
Helena in 1984. He also holds a current 
real estate broker license. 

For more information, contact: 

George M. Schofield Company 

PO Box 170, St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-3333; fax: 707/963-1285 


O'BRIEN WATTERS & DAVIS 

Since its founding in 1982, O’Brien 
Watters & Davis (OW&D),LLP has been 
committed to providing superior and 
effective legal services and high-quality 
representation for clients throughout 
California and the wine industry. 


O'Brien 
Watters 


& Davisu: 


John R. O’Brien, founding partner, 
specializes in real estate and corporate 
and business law. Founding partner 
Daniel E. Davis is both an attorney 
and a Certified Public Accountant and 
is a California State Bar Certified 
Specialist in taxation law. The firm’s 
litigation department is headed by 
founding partner Michael G. Watters. 


Toni L. Griffin is of counsel to the firm. 
Her practice emphasizes alcoholic bev- 
erage law and corporate and business 
law (particularly as they relate to winer- 
ies, vineyards, and the industries and 
services that support them). 

OW&D serves the legal needs of 
wineries, growers, and other industry- 
related businesses, both large and 
small. OW&D has helped many entre- 
preneurs succeed and grow and 
helped many established companies 
prosper. OW&D understands your 
business, responds promptly and effi- 
ciently to your needs, and brings the 
highest quality legal knowledge to 
address your problems. 

For more information, contact: 

O’Brien Watters & Davis, LLP 

Fountain Grove Corporate Centre | 

3510 Unocal Place, Ste. 200 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/545-7010 

e-mail: info@obrienlaw.com 


PACIFIC COAST FARM CREDIT 
Pacific Coast Farm 
Credit is a locally 
owned agricultural 
lending association, 
i) N which is part of the 
GN nationwide Farm 
eo Credit System estab- 
lished in 1917. 
Pacific Coast Farm Credit is a coopera- 
tive, owned and directed by its members. 
Because of the association’s specializa- 
tion in agricultural finance, it offers 
advantages to wine industry customers, 
including a commitment to agriculture, 
knowledge of the industry, tailor-made 
programs, local decision making, and 
competitive rates. 

Understanding the special demands 
of the wine and vineyard industry, 
Pacific Coast has programs to finance 
virtually every aspect of your busi- 
ness. These programs include long-, 
intermediate-, and short-term financ- 
ing and leasing programs. 

For more information, contact: 

Pacific Coast Farm Credit 

PO Box 1120, Santa Rosa, CA 95402 

tel: 707/545-1200; fax: 707/545-9400 

e-mail: lindleyt@agloan.com 

website: www.agloan.com 
PLEASE SEE THE PACIFIC COAST FARM CREDIT AD, 
PAGE 47, 
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ELECTRICAL 
' ENGINEERING 


the electrical 
engineering 
resource for 
the wine 
industry 


power distribution — 


lighting design 


707 522 8175 
SANTA ROSA, CA 


suite16 is a division of 
summit engineering inc, 
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STEVEN D. PULTS, A.LA., 
& ASSOCIATES 


Founded in 1980, Pults & Associates 
provides a complete range of profes- 
sional architectural services and spe- 
cializes in winery design. The firm’s 
expanded staff is able to provide a 
wide array of services for remodeling 
of existing facilities and start-up 
wineries. These services include feasi- 
bility studies, master planning, archi- 
tectural design, preparation of con- 
struction documents, construction 
bidding and administration, and gov- 
ernment agency processing. 

Professionals at Pults & Associates 
feel that buildings can be a distinctive 
tool in the winemaking process, and 
their designs are tailored to the stylis- 
tic winemaking approach of their 
clients. From small unique, boutique 
wineries, to world class production 
facilities, Pults & Associates responds 
to the clients’ desired image and state- 
ment of their facilities, as well as their 
unique and specific needs. 

A partial project list includes: Edna 
Valley Vineyard master plan and 
expansion; Orcutt Road Cellars facility 
design; Fetzer Vineyards’ Central 
Coast Winery; Robert Hall Winery; 
Laetitia Vineyard & Winery master 
plan and expansion; Justin Vineyards 
& Winery master plan and new barrel 
building; Domaine Alfred Winery; 
Zaca Mesa Winery master plan and 
expansion; and _ Kendall-Jackson 
Monterey. 

For more information, contact: 

Steven D. Pults, A.I.A., & Associates 

3450 Broad St., Ste. 106 
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San Luis Obispo, CA 93401 
tel: 805/541-5604; fax: 805/541-4371 
e-mail: spults@pults.com 


BEER & WINE SERVICES, INC. 


Beer & Wine Services, Inc., assists 
wine, beer, and spirits producers, 
importers, and wholesalers in comply- 
ing with complex federal and state 
regulations, which involve labeling, 
licensing, and monthly shipment 
reporting. The company can take your 
proposed operation from step one 
through issuance of your state ABC 
and BATF permits. 

Beer & Wine Services manages 
brewery, winery, and alternating pro- 
prietor operations for some of the 
largest, most well-known companies 
in the industry and still gives careful 
individual attention to the owner who 
is selling 150 cases of wine. 

The company offers ShipShape, a 
revolutionary, easy-to-use computer 
program that manages all compliance 
issues for wine, beer, and _ spirits, 
including product and distributor reg- 
istration, price changes, sales reports, 
and yearly brand registration. Forms 
and reports are generated electroni- 
cally and identical to those required by 
the state, with a 100% acceptance rate. 
The ShipShape program is available 
for personal computers. 

Let Beer & Wine Services quote your 
project. There are no fees for initial con- 
sultation or charges for phone time, 
photocopying, or mailing to clients. 

Beer & Wine Services was estab- 
lished in 1987 by Andrea L. Anderson 
and now is one of the largest compli- 
ance companies in the U.S. In addition 
to operating Beer & Wine Services, 
Andrea is a guest lecturer at UC Davis, 
teaching out-of-state compliance, and 
a guest speaker in the wine marketing 
program at Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo. 

For more information, contact: 

Beer & Wine Services, Inc. 

Andrea L. Anderson, President 

211 Wapoo, Ste. 202, Calistoga, CA 94515 

tel: 707/942-6911; fax: 707/942-9435 
PLEASE SEE THE BEER & WINE SERVICES AD, PAGE 32. 
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LARKIN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Larkin & Associates has provided 
mechanical engineering design for 
wineries for over 20 years. 

Located in Sonoma County, Larkin 
& Associates specializes in design of 
heating, cooling, and plumbing sys- 
tems for wineries. The firm is familiar 
with the special needs of wineries and 
winemaking processes. 

Recent projects and clients include 
Dominus Estate, Stag’s Leap Winery, 
Geyser Peak Winery, Cakebread Cellars, 
St. Francis Winery, Franciscan Estates, 
Ravenswood Winery, Beaulieu 
Vineyard, Chateau St. Jean, Clos du Val 
Winery, Fetzer Vineyards, Swanson 
Vineyards & Winery, Rutherford Hill 
Winery, Klein Family Vintners, Meridian 
Vineyards, and Kendall-Jackson Winery. 

Some of the services offered espe- 
cially for wineries include design of 
CO? ventilation, night-air cooling, 
HVAC, process waste systems, hot 
water systems, refrigeration consult- 
ing, and energy and moisture studies. 

Through the years, Larkin & 
Associates has developed a reputation 
for high quality design and responsive 
service. The firm has strong continu- 
ing relationships with several wineries 
and with winery architects and con- 
tractors. Owner Paul Larkin shares an 
interest in wine and has visited winer- 
ies in France, Italy, and Germany. 

Larkin & Associates wants to con- 
tinue to serve the wine industry by 
designing cost-effective, efficient sys- 
tems for wineries, large and small. 


For more information, contact: 
Larkin & Associates, Inc. 
130 S. Main St., Ste. 201, Sebastopol, CA 95472 
tel: 707/823-1010; fax: 707/823-9363 
e-mail: info@larkinme.com 
PLEASE SEE THE LARKIN & ASSOCIATES AD, PAGE 75. 


SILICON VALLEY BANK 

In 1992, Silicon Valley Bank identi- 
fied the premium wine industry, 
which at that time most banks consid- 
ered to be very risky, as an opportu- 
nity for service. Accustomed to chal- 
lenging conventional wisdom, Silicon 
Valley Bank applied the same business 
skills and analysis that helped it in 
working with the software and semi- 
conductor industries toward develop- 
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ing a methodology for serving winer- 
ies and vineyards. The results have 
been extremely gratifying. 

With offices in Santa Rosa and St. 
Helena that focus exclusively on wine, 
Silicon Valley Bank’s Premium Wine 
Division is providing a full range of bank- 
ing services throughout the West. It has 
now loaned some $120 million to more 
than 94 wine industry clients. Silicon 
Valley Bank has staffed its Premium Wine 
Division with experts in wine lending 
who make loans only in this market. 

With $6 billion in assets, Silicon Valley 
Bank is the largest independent bank 
based in Silicon Valley, and it is the only 
bank in the U.S. with a division focusing 
exclusively on serving the financial 
needs of premium growers and vintners. 


For more information, contact: 
Silicon Valley Bank, 
Premium Wine Division 
899 Adams St., Ste. G-2, 
St Helena, CA 94574 
tel: 707/967-4825; fax: 707/967-4827 
PLEASE SEE THE SILICON VALLEY BANK AD, PAGE 37 


COMPLIANCE SERVICE OF 


AMERICA 

Compliance Service of America (CSA) 
offers the following services to the alco- 
holic beverage industry: BATF permits; 
full service state and local alcoholic bev- 
erage licensing for producers, whole- 
salers, and retailers nationwide; compli- 
ance consulting and education; 
specialized advice for start-ups, acquisi- 
tions, and alternating proprietors; assis- 
tance with label design, trademarks, and 
trade names; and petitions for new or 
expanded viticultural areas. 


GS 


COMPLIANCE SERVICE of AMERICA 


For more information, contact: 
Compliance Service of America 
Dyana Nedra, Alex Heckathorn, 
Sara Schorske 
PO Box 43, Gardiner, OR 97441 
tel: 800/400-1353; fax: 541/271-1609 
website: www.csa-compliance.com 
email: csa@csa-compliance.com 
PLEASE SEE THE COMPLIANCE SERVICE OF AMERICA 
AD, PAGE 38. 


Brix & Zinfandel 
say...“Forget 
the rest, buy the best!” 


KIESEL 


PROGRESSIVE CAVITY PUMPS 


STEMMER/CRUSHERS 


Cte 


MEMBRANE PRESSES 


STRASSBURGER 
FILTRATION 


SUPPLIES 
USED EQUIPMENT 
MEMBRANES - 


domestically made, all makes/models 


RLS EQUIPMENT CoO., INC. 
PH. 609-965-0074 
FX. 609-965-2509 
NAPA, CA 800-527-0197 
RLS.EQUIP @ WORLDNET.ATT.NET 
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STORM ENGINEERING, INC. 


STORM ENGINEERING 
Winery Utility Planning 
Design and Construction Management 


Storm Engineering is currently 
assisting a number of clients, both in 
the U.S. and overseas, with winery 
ventures that blend old and new tech- 
nology, creating balanced designs that 
make its engineering inputs all the 
more interesting and creative. 

Many previous clients are expand- 
ing facilities and have retained Storm 
Engineering to help them through 
design and construction with a mini- 
mum of disruption to wine produc- 
tion, tours, and tastings. 

The changing logistics of grape trans- 
port, influenced by the underlying need 
for quality control of the end product, 
have inspired a significant number of 
vineyard operators to provide juice and 
must production facilities to serve their 
customers. Integrating the special needs 
of juice /must facilities, which will func- 
tion only during the short harvest sea- 
son and remain idle for the rest of the 
year, brings the objectives of optimizing 


+ Offering a complete range of 
12% professional design services 
» including master planning. 


costs for crush, press, chiller/heat 
exchanger, storage, and daily produc- 
tion capacity into a tight matrix of vari- 
ables that requires the utmost in cre- 
ative design and innovation. 

Storm Engineering can plan and 
design systems that will meet current 
production requirements for table/ 
sparkling wineries and juice/must pro- 
ducers and allow modular planning of 
future expansions. 

For more information, client lists or to discuss a 
pending winery project, please contact: 

Storm Engineering, Inc. 

D.R. Storm, Ph.D., P.E. 

15 Main St., Winters, CA 95694 

tel: 530/795-3506; fax: 530/795-1119 


E T S LABORATORIES 


E T S Laboratories has served the 
wine industry with practical solutions 
to real winemaking concerns for over 
20 years. E T S is located in a custom- 
designed facility in the St. Helena 
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Wine Business Center. Design of the 
laboratory has increased efficiency 
and greatly reduced analytical turn- 
around times. 

E T S employs an array of sophisti- 
cated technologies to provide the high- 
est quality data in the shortest time 
possible. Instrumentation capabilities 
include gas chromatography with var- 
ious selective detectors (GC), gas 
chromatography/mass spectroscopy 
(GC/MS), liquid chromatography 
(HPLC), flame and graphite furnace 
atomic absorption, capillary elec- 
trophoresis, and multiple automated 
chemistry analyzers. All are available 
in-house with a variety of configura- 
tions to provide a complete range of 
analytical capabilities. 

E T Sis accredited by the American 
Association for Laboratory Accred- 
itation to ISO Guide 25 quality stan- 
dards. 

E TS continues to meet and exceed 
your analytical needs by providing the 
highest standards in analytical data, 
quality assurance, customer service, 
and client confidentiality. 


For more information, contact: 
ET S Laboratories 
899 Adams St., Suite A, St. Helena, CA 94574 
tel: 707/963-4806; fax: 707/963-1054 
e-mail: info@etslabs.com 
PLEASE SEE THE ETS LABORATORIES AD, PAGE 16. 


Growing our reputation for 28 years 


We offer an unbelievable 
141 Varieties, 256 Clones, 
and 21 Rootstocks 


Guaranteeing the Industry a Certified Foundation 


We're the nursery 
with a heart 


Sonoma Grapevines, Inc. 


Customer Service Center + (707) 542-5510 


Check out our complete inventory and take a 
nursery virtual tour at www.sonomagrapevines.com 


Consider us your certified resource 
Dormants * Greenvines * Rootings * Cuttings 


Silverado 
Vineyards 


Mi 
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ZFA ENGINEERS 


Whether you are 
modifying an exist- 
ing structure or plan- 
ning a new facility, 
your structural engi- 
neer is critical to its 
success. 

Headquartered in 
California’s Wine Country, ZFA has 
been a winery structural engineering 
expert for more than 25 years. Based in 
Santa Rosa, CA, gateway to the wine 
country, ZFA has branch offices in San 
Francisco and Sacramento to better 
serve its growing list of satisfied 
clients. 

ZFA’s 2000 “vintages” include: 

Villa Amorosa Calistoga — An 
immense structure designed as a classi- 
cal Tuscan winery with a basement and 
sub-basement, vast courtyard, gravity 
vaults, and an old-country Bell Tower. 
The key was to integrate the traditional 
European design elements with mod- 
ern California seismic standards. 

Fetzer Vineyards Paso Robles — The 
first building (phase I of IV) combines 
fermentation and barrel aging with 
offices. The structure is unusually tall 
in the middle to accommodate 
Fetzer’s two-level tanks, also struc- 
turally designed by ZFA. 
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ZFA designs smart. Its engineers 
integrate vast structural experience 
with the latest developments and tech- 
niques, including environmentally 
and economically friendly materials 
and innovative seismic applications, 
such as base isolation. ZFA’s mission is 
to secure your most valuable com- 
modity: Wine. 

After all, ZFA knows the wine busi- 
ness like nobody else in structural 
engineering. 


For more information, contact: 

ZFA Structural Engineers 

Greg Zucco 

1212 Fourth St., Suite Z 

Santa Rosa, CA 95404 

tel: 707/526-0992; fax: 707/526-0217 
e-mail: gregz@zfa.com 

website: www.zfa.com 


FIFTH RESOURCE GROUP, LLC 

The Fifth Resource Group, LLC, is a 
full-service architectural/process en- 
gineering firm with a specialty in the 
wine industry. As owner’s representa- 
tives, recent California projects 
include: Seguin Moreau and Demptos 
Napa cooperages in Napa and 
Tonnellerie Radoux’s new Santa Rosa 
cooperage; masterplan and _ barrel 
warehouses for Franciscan Vineyards 
(Rutherford) and Seghesio Winery 


(Healdsburg); Korbel River Road 
Hospitality, Deli, and Brewery; and 
Lake Sonoma Winery redesign. 

Current clients of the Fifth Resource 
Group include: Beringer Wine Estates, 
Gallo of Sonoma, Hanzell Vineyards, 
and the California Wine Company’s 
expansion of Stonegate Winery. 

The Group has utilized industrial 
engineering methodology to do capac- 
ity planning models for many other 
California wineries. 

The Fifth Resource Group services 
include feasibility studies, master 
planning, process sizing and flow 
analysis, architectural design, indus- 
trial engineering, construction docu- 
ments preparation, government per- 
mitting coordination, construction 
bidding, and project management for 
new and existing wineries. 

Your facility needs are integrated to 
meet your business plan for acquisi- 
tion, development, maintenance, and 
disposition. 

Call one of the co-principals 
directly: Ed Sohl, ATA, 707/953-8042 
or Jim Ford, REA, 707/484-1688. 

For more information, contact: 

The Fifth Resource Group, LLC 

PO Box 30, Cotati, CA 94931 

tel: 707/664-1797; fax: 707/664-1710 

e-mail: jrford@pacbell net 

website: www.fifthresource.com 


PUMPS FOR WINERY 
APPLICATIONS 


PERISTALTIC PUMPS 
Gentle low sheer action — the ideal pump for many winery 
pumping operations. Sizes form 35 to 280 GPM. 


CRIVELLER COMPANY 


The right alternative for your winery equipment 


STAINLESS PISTON PUMPS 
Designed by Ragazzini specifically for winery processes — 
durable and long lasting. 

Multiple applications and sizes from 32 to 430 GPM. 


PRESSURE 
SENSITIVE I 
LABELER 


EXTREMELY 
GOOD 
PRICE!! 


e 
MED si 


@# LABELING MACHINES 


e IN-LINE AND ROTARY 

e VERY ECONOMICAL AND RELIABLE 

¢ SEVERAL INSTALLATIONS IN CANADA AND USA 
e LIST OF REFERENCES AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 


IMPELLER & AIR DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
Sizes from 20 to 275 GPM 


TCW — THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 


955 VINTAGE AVE., ST. HELENA, CA 94574 


PLEASE CALL US @ 707-963-9681 
OR FAX US @ 707-963-7739 


FOR ALL YOUR PUMPING NEEDS 


NEW LOCATION! 

West Coast U.S.A. 
1540-A Petaluma Hill Rd. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404 
Ph: (707)526-2930 

Fax: (707) 526-2931 


East Coast U.S.A: 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, NY 14092 
Ph: (905) 358-5202 


In Canada: 

6935 Oakwood Drive 
Niagara Falls, ON L2E 685 
Ph: (905) 357-2930 

Fax: (905) 374-2930 


Email: cri@crivellerbrew.com Web Site: www.crivellerbrew.com 
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HALL & BARTLEY 


Hall & Bartley is a full-service archi- 
tectural firm which specializes in win- 
ery design. Founded in 1983, the firm 
is responsible for design of the follow- 
ing winery facilities. In Napa Valley: 
Atlas Peak Vineyards, Silverado 
Vineyards, and Turnbull Wine Cellars. 
In Sonoma County: Buena Vista 
Winery, Chateau Souverain, Chateau 
St. Jean Winery, Flowers Winery, 
Geyser Peak Winery, “J” Wine 
Company, Michel-Schlumberger, Ken- 
dall-Jackson LaCrema facility, St. 
Francis Winery, Marimar Torres Estate, 
and Vinwood Cellars. Meridian 
Vineyards (Paso Robles, CA), The 
Winery at Bridlewood (Santa Ynez, 
CA), and Waterbrook 
(Washington state). 

Current projects include St. Francis 
Winery hospitality building, Hanna 


Winery 


We have 
raised the 
standard 
of cork 
companies. 


Winery, Meridian Vineyards master 
plan and expansion, Stags’ Leap 
Winery master plan and expansion, 
Gundlach-Bundschu master plan, and 
Clos LaChance Winery. 

Hall & Bartley’s services include fea- 
sibility studies, master planning, 
process sizing and flow analysis, 
architectural design, construction doc- 
uments preparation, government per- 
mitting assistance, construction bid- 
ding assistance, and construction 
administration for new and existing 


winery projects. 


For more information, contact: 

Hall & Bartley 

4701 Old Redwood Highway 

Santa Rosa, CA 95403 

tel: 707/544-1642; fax: 707/544-1646 
PLEASE SEE THE HALL & BARTLEY AD, PAGE 66. 
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LOOKING FOR WINE-RELATED BOOKS? 
Use the book order form in this issue. 


Handbook of Enology, Vol | 
The Microbiology of Wine / Vinifications 
P. Ribereau-Gayon, D. Dubourdieu, B. Doneche, A. Lonvaud 
Yeast development, lactic acid bacteria, acetic acid 
bacteria, use of sulfur dioxide, maturation of 
grapes, red and white winemaking. 

454 pp—$145.00 


Handbook of Enology, Vol II 

The Chemistry of Wine Stabilization and 

Treatments 

P. Ribereau-Gayon, Y. Glories and D. Dubourdieu, A. Maujfan 

Basic chemistry of wine formation and wine 

composition. Combines chemical theory with 

description of day-to-day work in latter stages of 

winemaking from clarification and stabilization to 

ageing processes in tanks and barrels. 
410pp—$144.00 


NEW EDITION 

Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 

Quality Monitoring During Winemaking 

lland, Ewart, Sitters, Markides, and Bruer 

Sampling procedures, analytical methods and tech- 

niques, stability tests and fining trials for the laboratory. 
1 20 pp-$90.00 


Wine Country ‘Real Estate 


‘Karen ‘Kenny 


421 Healdsburg Avenue ~~. 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 


Again. 


707-433-2700 


email:kfine@sonic.net 


http://sites.netscape.net/karenkenny 


Your Vineyard & Winery ‘Real Estate Resource 


Pinot Noir 


a 


40+ acres in ideal climate for premium Pinot Noir or Syrah. All 
useable land; 30 acres are fenced and 20 acres are prepared for 
planting. Excellent well, small pond, 2 BR septic installed and 
building site prepared, plus shop/office and modular home. 
Just listed for $875,000. Call for brochure. 


Juvenal Direct 


We're changing the way 
corks are sold in America. 


P.O. Box 5449 

Napa, CA 94581-5449 
Phone 707.254.2000 
Fax 707.642.2288 
JuvenalD@aol.com 


Boutique Winery Estate 
Plant 


120 Dodd Court 
American Canyon, CA 
94589 


180+ acres with 10 acres of varietal vineyards, gorgeous crafts- 
man style home, plus winery and tasting room in an excellent 
location. $1,750,000 or $1,500,000 without winery equipment. 
Call for a color brochure. 
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Preparing for the worst 
Continued from page 10 


If insured for replacement cost only, a 
bulk wine loss may be reimbursed based 
on the value of the average bulk price 
per gallon on the day of the loss. But if, 
when you try to replace lost wine, bulk 
market prices are higher or there is no 
bulk wine available, the settlement 
received may be minuscule compared to 
what you would have been able to sell 
the bottled wine for through your distri- 
bution network. Winding up with fewer 
cases to sell can also affect your cash flow 
and market position. 

Bottled wine can also be insured for 
replacement cost only, but this is not advis- 
able. Most wineries, especially those with 
ultra-premium labels and high retail val- 
ues (such as those involved in the Frank- 
Rombauer Cellars fire), now insure their 
bottled wine for market value. 

Market values are constantly chang- 
ing. Joe Burger of Malloy, Imrie & 
Vasconi advises, “Keep your values 
current. Over the last five years, super 
and ultra-premium wines have sky- 
rocketed.” 

How do adjusters determine market 
value? Through past sales records and 
current market prices. When processing 
claims, some adjusters may require his- 
torical sales and accounting records from 
the past three years, in order to deter- 
mine an average selling price per case. 

If wine is sold through the three-tier 
system, claimants will usually have to 
prove what percentage of each vintage 
was sold retail, wholesale, or FOB to 
distributors. 

If inventory is lost that had yet to be 
introduced or released, adjusters can 
usually determine a selling price of what 
the wine would have sold for, had it 
reached the market, based on produc- 
tion records, current market trends, and 
the vintner’s distribution plans. 

Once a market value is assessed on 
lost case goods, compensation is gener- 
ally offered after deducting selling 
expenses, such as commissions and 
excise taxes. If inventory is tied to a 
line of credit, banks may lower the line 


limit in proportion to the inventory 
lost, in order for claimants to receive 
the maximum settlement. 


Additional considerations 
Since policies vary with each carrier, 

you may wish to ask your agent if 

additional coverage is needed for: 

* Goods in Transit — Are your barrels 
or bulk and bottled wines protected 
from theft, loss, or damage when 
moved from one _ location to 
another? By whom? 

¢ Business Interruption — Are you cov- 
ered if a major loss or property 
damage prevents you from con- 
ducting business as usual? 

¢ Earthquake Coverage — Although 
commercial earthquake coverage 
can be expensive with high 
deductibles, California wineries are 
probably more likely to be hit by a 
major earthquake than a fire. 


Insure to the maximum 
affordable 

No one wants to think about the horri- 
ble things that might happen, but the very 
reason we buy insurance is to protect us 
against the worst possible scenario. 

Accidents happen, employees make 
mistakes, and natural disasters tend to 
strike when least expected. How many 
times, after a ruinous event, do pro- 
ducers wish they had paid the extra 
premium for additional coverage? 
Sadly, it’s too late then. 

Take the time and energy to find a 
reliable insurance agent, evaluate your 
risks and exposures, and select the best 
policy you can afford for maximum cov- 
erage. It’s an investment in your future. 
And don’t blow it by forgetting to pay 
your annual premium on time! a 


Next Issue: Part II, When disaster 
strikes: Losing your position in the market 


How do I find the right financing source 
to help fund my winery’s growth? 


Start by talking to the specialists in 
winery financing: Deutsche Financial Services. 


Our finance professionals are known for developing finance options 


that meet individual business needs. 


DFS provides term and asset-based lines of credit to wineries and 
wine distributors, using bulk wine, cased wine, accounts receivable, 
equipment and barrels as collateral. We take the time to listen first, 
to make sure our programs are both flexible and effective. 


Our Corporate Lending Unit has finance professionals dedicated to 
developing financing solutions for wineries and wine distributors. 
Through this specialization, we understand the wine industry's 
cyclical nature and respond with appropriate programs and 


services. 


Please call our Vice President of Sales, Adam Beak, to learn more about 
DFS’ innovative finance programs to help fund your business growth. 


Deutsche Financial Services 
PHONE 888-433-6100 * FAX 510-236-3084 


Garbage 


Jake Lorenzo loves Friday mornings. Sometime around 7:30, 
the low rumble of garbage trucks and the hissing of air brakes 
alerts Jake to pay attention. The sounds get louder as the 
trucks get closer, and then there is the crash of wine bottles 
from Jake Lorenzo’s weekly consumption splattering into the 
recycling truck — better than an alarm clock. I smile, get out 
of bed, and start my day assured that nobody in Sonoma 
Valley provides more noise than the weekly bottle dump at 
Jake Lorenzo’s house. 

Jake Lorenzo knows this to be true, because the garbage 
man tells me so when I present him with a magnum of wine 
each Christmas. “You've got the best bottle garbage in the 
valley, Mr. Lorenzo,” he says. “Nobody else comes close.” 

I feel sorry for my garbage man. I worry about his back. 
Most weeks, my bottle garbage contains 24 to 48 wine bottles 
and a couple bottles of tequila and mezcal. He tells me he 
doesn’t mind. “Tell you the truth Mr. Lorenzo, I kinda look 
forward to it. It’s a matter of mutual respect; one professional 
to another.” 

I bring up this domestic tale as an entrée into a discussion 
of perception. People perceive things differently. Jake 
Lorenzo loves the sound of dozens of exploding wine bottles 
on a Friday morning, especially when they’re mine. 

Chuy just tosses his wine bottles into the industrial 
garbage bin behind the Burrito Palace. He derives no plea- 
sure from its dumping. “I got no time to listen to garbage,” he 
explains. 

At the opposite end of the spectrum, Iggy Calamari 
worries about all his bottles. He goes for late night walks on 
the night before garbage pick up. He distributes his empty 
wine bottles among his neighbors’ trash, so his own trash bin 
reflects barely a hint of his actual consumption. “I’m a world 
famous research scientist,” he proclaims, “I’ve got a reputa- 
tion to uphold.” 

Imagine using bottle garbage to worry about your image. 
Jake Lorenzo understands that everyone worries about their 
image some. I consider what my family and friends will think 
when presented with a moral dilemma. It’s helpful to look at 
things from other points of view when issues are thorny and 


First in Value & Service Since 1981 


1000 Fourth Street ¢ Suite 640 
San Rafael, CA 94901 
415 © 457-3955 © Fax 457-0304 
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by Jake Lorenzo 


deep reaching, but it’s always ridiculous to do something to 
try to please the perceptions of others. 

“To thine own self be true” is Jake’s motto. If the moral 
ground isn’t high enough on an internal plane, then you're 
gonna find yourself under water when it rains no matter how 
you try to please those around you. 

Perceptions vary from one community to another. What's 
considered correct and proper in Sonoma may easily offend 
someone in, say, New Orleans. After all, you don’t see com- 
panies doing big business with go-cups in Sonoma, CA. 

Correct moral judgments in one country may prove abhor- 
rent in another. Imagine if a judge in California tried lopping 
off the hand of a teenage shoplifter. Trying to do what other 
people think is right is a bitch, because other people have dif- 
ferent perceptions, and they often have nothing to do with 
your own. 

Last week I had guests in from Mexico. (Jake Lorenzo’s 
house has become a mandatory stop for any tequila produc- 
ers who happen into Northern California, and last week it 
was guys from Espolon.) Espolon is one of the newest tequila 
producers in Mexico. It’s new and modern, so beautifully 
designed that it won an architectural design award from the 
state of Jalisco, Mexico. 

Cirilo Oropeza is in charge of Espolon’s tequila pro- 
duction. He has more than 30 years experience producing 
tequila. Cirilo is a gentleman of quiet confidence. After 
spending most of his career making tequila for giant corpo- 
rate producers, this opportunity to ply his skill, knowledge, 
and imagination for tiny Espolon leaves him breathless with 
excitement. 

Last February, while Chuy and I were rummaging around 
Jalisco visiting tequila factories, we made the trip to Espolon. 
After visiting more than 20 tequila factories, Jake Lorenzo 
had a pretty good idea of what to expect. Talk about mis- 
perceptions. Espolon is state of the art, without being 
pretentious (something most California wineries should 
aspire to achieve). Eight out of 10 employees are women, in 
macho Mexico for God’s sake. 

Cirilo walked us through the facility. The best description 
of his production method is tradition built on a backbone of 
science. We smelled the candied aromas of the roasting 
agaves. We watched the mills grind the cooked agave while 
lab workers took sugar samples. We visited the gleaming dis- 
tillation room with its stainless steel stills and spent time in 
the lab while Cirilo showed us how he uses chromatographic 
analysis to help analyze his tequila. 

Over a delicious carne asada luncheon cooked at the dis- 
tillery, we tasted Cirilo’s tequilas. The Blanco was won- 
drously rich and oily in the mouth with classic agave aromas 
and flavors. It immediately escalated to one of Jake Lorenzo’s 
favorite tequilas. 
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Cirilo told us that they only make the Blanco for the 
American market. “In Mexico, the people drink Reposado 
tequila, so that’s what we make.” His Reposado was rich, 
golden from oak, complex with agave, but alas, a touch too 
oaky for Jake Lorenzo’s taste. 

Now that Cirilo is visiting in Sonoma, Jake Lorenzo feels the 
pleasure of reciprocal hospitality. The first thing I do is set up 
a tour of the Seguin Moreau production facility. I want Cirilo 
to learn all about oak barrels. I love the Blanco so much, I keep 
thinking I'll really like the Reposado if they tone down the oak. 

Doug and Andy, Sequin Moreau’s brilliant coopers from 
Scotland greet us upon arrival, and immediately turn Cirilo 
over to the master cooper Enrique. Enrique, like most of the 
crew at Seguin Moreau, is Mexicano. He gives his tour in 
Spanish, which puts Cirilo at ease. 

It’s an extensive tour full of detailed explanations and demon- 
strated techniques. Cirilo is mesmerized, asks loads of questions, 
and takes in all of the technical information. I can almost see him 
storing the data in his memory banks for later use. 

After the tour, we are taken into a room where they give us 
a Chardonnay tasting, so we can assess the flavors imparted 
by different barrels. Cirilo is mightily impressed, and Jake 
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For over 25 years, companies large and small have been 
teaming with Tragon Corporation, #He global leader in 
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Lorenzo is reassured that the crew at Seguin Moreau will 
enjoy the Espolon tequila left in appreciation. 

We visit some wineries and I show him around Sonoma 
Valley. Chuy comes over with Iggy Calamari and that night 
we have dinner on my porch. We grill some figs from our 
tree. I serve a cold lamb tongue salad, and I grill some 
Sonoma County rack of lamb. We drink a lot of good wine. 
Cirilo enjoys the meal and marvels at the range of wines. 

I ask him about his perceptions of California and the wine 
country. “It is beautiful country,” he says, “and I am sur- 
prised at the dedication of the winemakers. I thought that 
nobody worked hard in the U.S., but I see that they work very 
hard.” 

After the meal, we sit on the porch sipping Espolon 
tequila. Cirilo thanks us for our hospitality. He compliments 
my cooking and thanks Jakelyn’s mom for inviting him to 
our home. Chuy takes him back to the hotel. I have one more 
shot of tequila and then go to bed. 

The next morning the air brakes hiss, the bottles crash, and 
I think I hear my garbage man say something. I hope he’s 
commenting on the tequila bottles, and not complaining 
about back pain. & 


- BARREL BULLOERS, LINC. 


Your Full-Service Cooperage 


* PURVEYORS OF FINE 
AMERICAN OAK BARRELS 


¢ Distributor for: Tonnellerie (Ua VE 


French Oak Barrels & 


BUDAPESTI KADAR 
Hungarian Oak Barrels 


Complete Line of Barrel Maintenance 


& Cooperage Supplies 


Toasted Oak Chips 
American & French Oak 
P.O. Box 268 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
Call: 707.942.4291 
West Coast: 
800.365.8231 
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SMART WITICULTURE 


Ken Volk’s GDC system 


PWV asked me for a column on the Geneva Double Curtain (GDC) 
trellis, since this magazine has a cover photo of Merlot on a GDC 
trellis at Ken Volk’s Wild Horse Vineyard, Templeton, CA. I spent 
a couple of hours with Ken and his team, and we discussed the 
benefits of GDC on his Merlot vines in the winery-vineyard. 


Tribute to Nelson Shaulis 

We began our discussion by remembering the inventor of 
GDC, the late Professor Nelson Shaulis of Cornell 
University’s Geneva Experiment Station in New York state. 
Dr. Shaulis died January 15, 2000, just a few weeks before I 
was due to visit with him. Shaulis was my mentor and friend, 
the professor for my doctoral studies at Cornell. 

Not many viticulturists have entries in the Oxford 
Companion to Wine, their obituaries published in a major 
newspaper as Shaulis’s was in the New York Times of 
January 19. The headline read: Nelson Shaulis, 86, Is Dead; 
Toiled to Improve Vineyards. I think Shaulis ranks with 
T. V. Munson and A.J. Winkler among America’s — and the 
world’s — finest viticultural scientists. 

Many people, myself included, regarded Shaulis as the 
father of modern canopy management. I know how much he 
influenced contemporary researchers, 
including Alain Carbonneau of 
France, Cesare Intrieri of Italy, and 
Mark Kliewer of California. 

With his acute observation and 
ceaseless working and reworking of 
experimental data, Shaulis developed 
an understanding of vine balance and 
the implications of canopy microclimate 
on yield and quality. This knowledge 
had eluded most before him. 

Yet strangely, the GDC system 
developed by Shaulis has never been 
widely used in New York. Undoubt- 
edly the largest acreage using GDC is 
in Italy, because of Intrieri’s influence. Few people realize that 
the GDC system was the basis for development of the first 
mechanical harvester, the first mechanical pre-pruner, and 
the first shoot-positioning machine. Shaulis and his engineer 
co-workers in New York were involved in this work, which 
has had a profound impact on world viticulture. 


Why is GDC not used more? 

This question puzzles me: I wonder why the GDC is not 
used more around the world? It is well-suited to high-vigor 
vineyards on high-capacity sites (rich, moist soils) to most 
varieties; it can give good yields of quality fruit; is easy to 
mechanize and manage, and relatively cheap to construct. 
What more could one ask? 

One factor contributing to its lack of adoption in many regions 
is the lack of local research and extension. Kliewer found the sys- 
tem worked well at Oakville, CA, even in a modified form. 

Sadly, we in the industry need to realize that this situation will 
not likely change. Trellis evaluation is not considered very popular 
experimentation at the moment, and there is limited work going 
on outside Europe. 


Richard Smart (L) and 
Nelson Shaulis (R) 


. by Dr. Richard Smart 


Enter Ken Volk of Wild Horse Vineyards 

Ken is my champion of the month. He is anxious to extend 
his results to the viticultural community at large, and he 
assisted most graciously in preparation of this text. Wild 
Horse Winery is in the Paso Robles American Viticultural 
Area near Templeton, and is dedicated to producing quality 
wines. The winery is 16 years old, but has established a sub- 
stantial reputation. The following is Volk’s story of his GDC 
experience. 

“This was my first experience establishing a GDC trellis 
system, and, like most growers, I would do it differently next 
time, based on past experience. A six-acre block of Merlot was 
originally established, with one acre trained to a GDC system 
and five acres trained to a bilateral cordon. 

” After three years of production, the five acres of bilateral 
cordon were retrofitted to a quadrilateral/GDC system 
because the wine quality and yield of the quad/GDC system 
was so superior to the bilateral cordon system. This is a high 
vigor site, and the GDC system helped manage the vigor for 
better wine quality. 

“Dormant vines were planted in March 1989 with 11-foot 
wide tractor rows and five feet between vines, using UCD 
Clone 3 Merlot on 5C rootstock. First harvest was in 1992.” 

(This lag between planting and first harvest was, in my 
opinion, unnecessarily long and expensive. The first har- 
vest should have been in summer 1990. I will discuss vine 
training for profit in a future column. But back to Ken’s 
story.) 

“The cross arm is a ‘V’ pattern with two trellis wires 
38 inches apart. The cordons were green-trained on wires with no 
rack wires to an H shape. The trellis wire is approximately 66 
inches above ground. The vines average seven spurs per cordon 
(2'4 feet long), and are pruned to two buds per spur. 

“The spurs are not oriented downward as in typical 
GDC systems. There is an almost equal number up as there 
is down. Frankly, I really did not know what I was doing 
when training this block. I probably had a mental prejudice 
to orient spurs downward, which seems common in 
California.” 

(A proper GDC has downward pointing spurs. Regrettably, 
UC Davis studies incorrectly promoted the use of upward point- 
ing spurs, a practice that achieved currency in California. I know 
how Shaulis was aggrieved by this mis-information, and I hope 
that experiences like Ken’s will help to see it corrected.) 

“What I like about the system is that there is good separa- 
tion of the two canopies, and the majority of clusters get some 
direct sunlight. There is good air circulation under the vine 
canopy as well as a large time window to make undervine 
cultivation or contact herbicide applications in the spring, 
and it is less frost-prone. 

“There is a minimum amount of leaf pulling necessary. 
Typically after set, shoot thinning opens up the canopy ade- 
quately. For shoot positioning and canopy separation, we will 
make two passes when shoot growth is 13 to 18 inches out 
and again at 24 to 30 inches in length. 

“Walking down the center of the canopy, growth will be 
pushed away and over from vine row center. Also, I’ve exper- 
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imented with rake wires, however, due to the up and down 
positioning of spurs, this has not been very successful. 

“The wine quality has been good to excellent, with more 
berry, less veggie aromas and flavors. This system requires 
relatively few passes and labor input. We have averaged six 
tons per acre on this block over the past six vintages. 

“What I don’t like about this system is the potential for 
over-cropping without fruit thinning. The cordon height of 
66 inches above ground is too high for handwork for the 
majority of my vineyard workers. (Author’s note: Shaulis 
suggested 60 inches.) 

“Fruit exposure can be too high, and in heat spells, the 
most exposed fruit can get scalded or develop a cooked fruit 
flavor component. I should have trained all spurs down and 
out, and I originally had too many spurs (8+ per cordon), 
which created too much shading and crop load. 

“Tt would be nice to have rake or combing wire to help 
facilitate canopy separation. Our prevailing wind in spring- 
time blows shoots across to the opposite canopy and tendrils 
catch each other, making canopy separation potentially diffi- 
cult if not done at the right time. 

“After working with this system and the bilateral cordon 
system in our Merlot vineyard, the wine quality of the GDC 
was vastly superior to the bilateral system, even at signifi- 
cantly higher tonnages per acre. 

“In 1995, I retrofitted the remaining five acres of Merlot to 
GDC, with an A&P Ag Structures redwing system. This sys- 


tem I like — easier assembly. I lowered the cordon height to 
60 inches, and the cordons are 36 inches apart. 

“T also tried an acre of redwing with a four-wire system with 
cordons at 24 inches and tuck wires at 36 inches. I do not like this 
system; cordons are just too close and there is too much shading. 

“T like the GDC system for high vigor sites, for varieties 
like Merlot and Pinot Noir, which tend to droop. Some of the 
best Pinot Noir at Bien Nacido Vineyard in Santa Maria is on 
a retrofitted GDC.” 


Conclusion 

Volk’s story of success with GDC is typical of many I hear 
from clients in Chile, Argentina, and Australia. Yet sadly, the 
common perception is that the trellis is complicated and dif- 
ficult to manage. I see so many high-vigor vineyards trained 
to vertical shoot positioning that would give better yields and 
quality and less disease and lower costs if converted to GDC. 

There are many West Coast vineyards that would be more 
profitable if they were converted to GDC. Thanks to Ken Volk 
for sharing his experiences with PWV readers. @ 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an international 
viticultural consultant. Contact him in Australia by fax at: 
011-612-6584-0121, or by e-mail: vinedoctor@compuserve.com. 
Visit his home page at www.smartvit.com.au. He visits America 
frequently and can be contacted at Vinquiry in Windsor, CA, 
tel: 707/838-6312. 
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ELECTRONIC NOSE JOB: 

SMELLING WITH A COMPUTER CHIP 

It is common knowledge that devices, equipment, and processes are 
often developed without an end-use clearly stated or imagined by 
the creator — puttering-around-the-laboratory discoveries, as tt 
were. One such device is the artificial nose, with an intended 
application for easily and quickly detecting soil, air, or water con- 
tamination. The prototype electronic nose was created at Cyrano 
Sciences, Inc., a Pasadena, CA, company connected to the 
engineering school at California Institute of Technology.' Cyrano is 
the exclusive licensee for the faux nose technology. 

The “qualitative only” feature of the device suggests a possible 
wine quality assessment for wineries whose goals include, for each 
vintage, a consistency in aroma for the finished wine. In other 
words, the “nose,” the developers say, can be programmed to recog- 
nize a particular aroma by exposing the sensing array to the 
substance containing the unknown contaminant. 

The sensing unit includes polymer cells containing electric- 
conducting particles. A change in sensor bulk volume from 
absorption of the vapor translates into an altered electrical con- 
ductivity, which is measurable as a specific electrical resistance 
for the vapor to which it is exposed. The change in resistance is, 
in turn, transmitted to a processor which compares the unknown 
chemical composite to a known value of stored “aroma finger- 
prints.” 

If everything works correctly, the desired wine aromas could be 
programmed and digitally stored for each stage of the wine's devel- 
opment (juice/must, first racking, and various steps in barrel 
ageing, etc.) and could be tracked and evaluated at each sequence of 
vinification. 

Such recordings would certainly augment marketing, among 
other things, for the fortunate wineries that sell wine futures. These 
data could give the vintner aromatic confidence, at least, that a gold 
medal wine was again being produced with the proper sensory 
assets. 

Like fingerprint and eye topography for security identification, 
the electronic nose may eventually be discriminating enough to tell 
homo sapiens apart purely by the odors they emit. (Easy on the 
garlic or the odor-recognition lock may think that you're somebody 
else.) [If a PWV reader wants to delve more deeply into the subject, 
an e-mail address has been provided by Cyrano Sciences: 
sunshine@cyranosciences.com. ] 


Flood plain zoning 
and other winery 
site plan Issues 


Historical perspective 

Preventing the habitation of areas that flood periodically 
or seasonally is an urban planning and development concept 
that has more or less been enforced through federal legisla- 


tion for approximately 50 years. However, no politician or 
public works administrator has ever suggested that Los 
Angeles, Sacramento, and New Orleans be moved to higher 
ground to comply with the law. 

From a winery development standpoint, those planning 
and constructing the necessary structures and site utilities for 
wine production must recognize the cardinal rule of flood 
plain zoning; that is to locate all structures above the so-called 
100-year flood plain. 

Flood stage calculation methodology is much the same in 
the 21° century as it was 100 years ago, except that electronic 
computers, microwave-connected rain gauge networks, and 
an abundance of stream discharge recorders make short-term 
flood predictions remarkably accurate. These kinds of pre- 
dictions help emergency management agencies protect lives 
in flood-prone areas, but do little to reduce economic damage 
from uncontrolled inundations. 

The term “flood stage” is used by hydrologists to reference 
the level of a creek, river, or estuary to some known elevation 
benchmark (mean sea level, etc.). Stream-flow flood routing 
models can utilize not only historical rainfall-runoff records, 
but hypothetical storm events that may or may not occur. 
Thus, “maximum possible” and “maximum probable” floods 
for a given stream system can be generated. 

It is these stream elevation or flood plain measurements, 
placed in a statistical framework, that allow insurance 
underwriters and land use planners to compare risks and 
benefits against known statistical probabilities of flooding and 
damage. 


What “one-in-100 years” really means 

The statutory limit for “safe” siting of structures in the 
U.S., as described as one-in-100 years, requires definition. 
Unfortunately it does not mean that if you build a winery at 
the predicted 100-year flood level, the winery will be flooded 
only once in each 100-year time span. This has led some mis- 
informed near-flood-plain dwellers to drop their flood insur- 
ance policies after experiencing the “big flood,” imagining 
freedom from flooding for the next 99 years. They are grossly 
mistaken because it is statistically possible to have a one-in- 
100-years flood in back-to-back years. 

Banks and other financial lending institutions require that 
any structure that is placed in a “Special Flood Hazard Area,” 
as designated by the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA), and whose mortgage is secured by a legiti- 
mate lending institution, must acquire and keep in force 
flood insurance.’ 

If preliminary winery site planning indicates the possibil- 
ity of a flooding hazard, the FEMA flood plain zoning map 
index should be examined to verify if a so-called A-zone map 
has been prepared. In truly remote or largely undeveloped 
agricultural areas, flood plain reference maps are likely to be 
unavailable. 

In such an instance, the local governmental engineers, 
public works or surveyor’s office should be contacted to see 
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if hydrologic studies for the stream system in question have 
been performed for bridge, box culvert, or other drainage 
works designs. Such data could be used by the winery’s site 
engineer to prepare flood plain maps that are site-specific. If 
no discharge records are available for the stream, preparation 
of a flood plain map becomes difficult, but not impossible. 

Finally, the FEMA A-zone map, if available, does not ref- 
erence precise elevations. Thus, a licensed surveyor must be 
retained to field-stake the flood plain in the vicinity of the 
planned structure or site utility. 


Ever-changing flood scene 

Most all watersheds are in some state of dynamic change. 
Often it is removal of native vegetation (through wildfire or 
urban development) that produces the impact on the timing 
and occurrence of runoff. Therefore, flood plain maps are 
continually altered, and peak discharges and flood stages are 
never lowered but raised. 

Periods of extended drought often lull near-stream 
inhabitants into a state of artificial security, and when 
droughts end and a cycle of wet years begins, the threat 
of flooding again becomes real. In-stream and _near- 
stream vegetation can flourish during low-flow periods 
and clog the channel. When large discharges again reap- 
pear, the reduction in hydraulic cross-section of the 
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stream resulting from the accumulated stream sediments 
and vegetative encroachment, can raise the flood level to 
elevations above the previously established 100-year 
flood plain. 

Further complicating the stream equation is the tendency 
for the channel to migrate in a horizontal direction (meander), 
again changing the hydraulics of the system. 


Conclusion 

Existing wineries sited at or near a flood plain should ver- 
ify with updated FEMA maps that they are safely located. For 
new wineries in the planning stage, winery architects should 
be asked to submit substantial documentation that the pro- 
posed structures are flood safe. & 


David Storm is a consulting civil and sanitary engineer, 
specializing in the planning and design of winery utility systems. 
He is the owner of Winters Winery, Winters, CA, and the author of 
the reference book Winery Utilities: Planning, Design, and 
Operation, December 1996. Chapman and Hall, NY, NY. 
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Method validation — 
Making sure it works 
in your laboratory 

Why ts method validation important? 


Why do we need to make sure that a method works in our 
laboratory when we know it works in another winery labo- 
ratory down the road? There are several reasons. For one, our 
application and requirements for accuracy may be quite 
different from the laboratory down the road. 


Application 

When choosing a method for analysis, several things must 
be considered. Do those who rely on the result need it to be 
accurate or merely “quick and dirty” (e.g. indicating merely 
presence or absence)? How many of these analyses will be 
performed per day or week, and what staff and time 
resources will be required? 

Has the method been used previously in a similar applica- 
tion? For example, it is unlikely that a method developed for 
measuring protein in the dairy industry will work in the 
same way for wine. While some wine analysis methods have 
been adapted from the brewing industry (particularly in the 
microscopy area), most have been validated and sub- 
sequently modified for use in the wine industry. 

Furthermore, if you adopt a method used by the winery down 
the road, how can you be sure it works? Were you able to view 
their validation data (if there was any)? I defy anyone to prove 
that a method works without some kind of validation protocol. 

I’m reminded of a story about a friend of my mother’s 
who used to cut off one-third of her pot roast before cooking 
it. When my mother asked why she did that she replied, 
“That’s the way my mother did it.” When her mother was 
asked, she replied, “That’s the way my mother did it.” 
Finally, an old aunt was asked why her sister had cut one- 
third off the pot roast and she replied that her sister had only 
a small roasting pot and had to remove a third of the roast so 
that it would fit in the pot! If you change the word mother to 
laboratory and change pot roast to any winery analysis you 
will see what I mean! 

Method validation can take on many forms. It can range from 
simple to exhaustive, depending, for the most part, on the how 
the result will be used. If the result is used to make a critical deci- 
sion or for tax or labeling purposes, then validation should be 
thorough in all ranges and matrices analyzed. If the result is less 
critical, then a simple validation will suffice. Method validation 
for accreditation purposes will also depend on application of the 
final result, though it is likely to be more stringent. 


How is a method validated? 
First step in validating a method is to choose one that 
meets your analytical and resource requirements. Make sure 
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the method is of credible origin and is suitable 
for your application. 


Equipment 

Second step is ensuring that all equipment is suitable for 
your application and is in good working order. Equipment 
calibration prior to method validation is critical (e.g. how do 
you know that your UV-Vis spectrophotometer is really read- 
ing at 340nm?). 


Reagents 

Make sure that the reagents that you intend to use are of a 
suitable standard and are also in good condition. Reagents 
that have deteriorated or are of poor quality will not yield the 
desired results, no matter how careful you are in all other 
aspects. Glassware and balances need to be clean and cali- 
brated to ensure that you are not contaminating an otherwise 
sound reagent or weighing too much or too little of it. 


Samples 

How do we determine what samples to use for the valida- 
tion? This can be determined by the samples we intend using 
the analysis for. What is the range of results likely to be? Is 
there a critical point in the analysis? How sensitive would we 
like the analysis to be? 

Let us consider the example of validating a method for mea- 
suring sugar, or glucose and fructose, in the laboratory. We 
would most probably use this method for analysis of juices with 
sugars as much as 250 g/L. We would also use it for finished 
wine with a result of less than 1 g/L. If we were to validate a 
method that could be used in both instances, we would need to 
make sure that the method was accurate at 250 g/L and 1 g/L 
and several levels in between. We may use this analysis for red 
and white wines, sparkling wines, and fortified or very sweet 
wines. To perform a validation properly, we would need to 
check the method at many levels and in all matrices. 


Interferences 

Many wines have higher concentrations of some com- 
pounds than others. It is important to make sure that the 
presence of interfering compounds does not affect the result 
of the analytical method we are validating. A very simple 
analogy is the use of Baumé and Brix hydrometry during vin- 
tage. We know that a hydrometer is quite accurate prior to 
fermentation when there is no ethanol present in the sample. 
However, as fermentation progresses, we all know that the 
Brix or Baumé measurement is suppressed due to the pres- 
ence of ethanol. The hydrometer has been adapted to reflect 
this by reading below zero. 

While some interferences can be predicted with knowl- 
edge of chemistry and chemical reactions, it is wise to include 
in the validation some compounds that are commonly found 
in wine at relatively high levels (tartaric and acetic acids, 
preservatives such as sulfur dioxide, phenolics, and sugars). 


How do we validate a method? 
The actual validation process can take place in many 
ways. An initial validation that uses standards in aqueous 
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solutions to prepare a basic standard curve will quickly tell 
you whether the method can accurately measure the analyte 
in question. It is unlikely that a method that does not work 
with aqueous or model wine standards will work in the real 
thing! Throw the method away and find another. 

A thorough validation will include the use of real wines of 
all the matrices for which the method will be used. The wines 
would be spiked with levels of the analyte from low to high, 
with each sample analyzed (preferably in duplicate). 
Percentage recovery for each spike can be calculated from 
these results, and the validity of the method can be deter- 
mined. The acceptable level of recovery is somewhat depen- 
dent on requirements of the laboratory. Linearity of the 
results should also be examined. 

Each type of matrix would also be measured for repeat- 
ability by analyzing one spike (usually at a median or critical 
point) many times (seven is the minimum accreditation 
requirement). 

The effect of potential interferences should be evaluated by the 
addition of high levels of commonly occurring wine compounds 
or additives, as mentioned above. If the method is required to be 
sensitive at very low levels, a limit of detection should be calcu- 
lated. This will prevent unsound results being reported. 


Additional validation techniques 

It may also be useful to evaluate the method in other ways. 
This can be done by performing intra-laboratory trials, inter- 
laboratory trials, contracting an external laboratory or partic- 
ipating in laboratory proficiency testing groups like the 
programs offered by the American Society of Enology & 
Viticulture (www.asev.org) or the Interwinery Analysis 
Group in Australia (www.winetitles.com.au/iwag). | 


NEXT issue: Making the most of standards and 
duplicates. 


Sue Weeks is an Australian wine laboratory 
consultant. She provides assistance in areas of for- 
‘CO. _ mal or informal quality system implementation, 

“4 « method validation, and troubleshooting, labora- 
“ ie o on tory setup, personnel selection, and staff training. 
nat She also facilitates international wine-industry 
training in conjunction with the Communicating for Agricultural 
Exchange Program (CAEP), in Fergus Falls, MN. She visits 
America often and can be contacted through the Buibber 
International website at www.bibber.com.au or by fax at 618/8358- 
1676. She can also be contacted through Gordon Burns at ETS 
Laboratories (St. Helena, CA) at tel: 707/963-4806. 
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G. Lindstrom 
James Hurson 
Andy Hall 

Lew Harper 

Bob Rogers 
Nuno Cadete 
Karen Kenny 

Ed Kempkey 


209/531-0352 
510/234-0433 
707/963-1054 
707/976-8802 
707/967-0742 
954/480-8563 
707/253-8234 
415/883-5124 
703/525-8451 
707/544-1646 
650/952-5691 
707/996-1157 
707/642-2288 
707/433-2052 
707/253-7239 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


EURO-Machines offers: Willmes tank presses used but reconditioned with 
warranty. Sizes available: 2,500L to 20,000L. For immediate information, 
call (east) 540/825-5700, (west) 707/864-5800 or fax: 540/825-5789. 


SOIL FUMIGATION: New 10-page guide — FREE. Using Telone soil 
fumigant to manage nematodes and “replant disease” in new orchards 
and vineyards. Includes description of pests, site preparation tips, results 
from university trials, and more. A must-read before planting. Toll-free 
(888) 395-PEST. 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD Grape Harvesters: Type 524: tractor- 
pulled, updated shaker system, side conveyor and tank, powered 
wheels, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices start at mid-$40,000. 
Type 2720: self-propelled, 97 hp, bow rod shaker system, 2-ton tank 
capacity or more, 4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices start at 
mid-$80,000. 

Please call Euro-Machines: East 540/825-5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; 
West 707/864-5800 or fax: 707/864-5879. 


FOR SALE: Southern Oregon, Umpqua Valley, excellent vineyard site 
(50 acres, 25 plantable). Architect designed 2,200 sq.ft. home: guest- 
house, in-ground pool and spa, very private, great views. Illness forces 
sale. View (http://home.cdsnet.net/~eilersj/) 541/679-4556 (jeil- 
ers@rosenet.net). 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD Grape Harvesters: Type 524: tractor- 
pulled, updated shaker system, side conveyor and tank, powered 
wheels, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices start at mid-$40,000. 
Type 2720: self-propelled, 97 hp, bow rod shaker system, 2-ton tank 
capacity or more, 4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. Prices start at 
mid-$80,000. 

Please call Euro-Machines: East 540/825-5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; 
West 707/864-5800 or fax: 707/864-5879. 


VERTISERS 


ADVERTISER PAGE PHONE CONTACT 
800/356-9641 
707/823-2883 
415/751-6306 
707/829-9496 
707/995-3421 
707/795-1468 
707/823-1010 
888/340-2244 
707/251-5818 
209/955-6100 
707/255-6372 
707/542-3770 
800/800-4865 
805/541-5604 
800/834-2232 
609/965-0074 
707/765-6666 
707/967-4825 


Kimco Mfg., Inc. 

KLR Machines 

Knox Industries 

EPS; line: 

Lake County Winegrape Comm. 
Lallemand, Inc. 

Larkin & Associates 

Mendocino Cooperage 

Mercier USA 

Moss Adams 

Napa Fermentation 
ozborndooli Architects 

Pacific Coast Farm Credit 

Pults & Associates 

Refrigeration Technology 

RLS Equipment Co. 

Scott Laboratories 

Silicon Valley Bank 

Sonoma Grapevines 707/542-5510 
SPEC Trellising 800/237-4594 
Stavin 415/331-7849 
Storm Engineering 916/795-3506 
Suite 16 Electrical Engineering 707/522-8175 
Summit Engineering 707/527-0775 
Sunridge Nursery 805/858-2237 
SupremeCorq 800/794-4160 
Tonnellerie Radoux 707/284-2888 
Toyota Material Handling 800/527-3746 
Tragon Corporation 650/365-1833 
Turrentine Wine Brokers 415/454-4546 
VBS Industries 408/371-3303 
Vinquiry 707/838-6312 
Vintage Nurseries 800/499-9019 
Winery Exchange.com 877/946-3793 
World Cooperage 800/3-COOPER 


209/277-9358 
707/823-6954 
415/751-6806 
707/874-2136 
707/995-3618 
707/792-0469 
707/823-9363 


Jerry Welker 

S. Valeriote 

Mel Knox 

Trula LaCalle 
Shannon Gunnier 
Gordon Specht 
Paul Larkin 

R. Willmers 
Krimo Souilah 
Lynne Riggs 

Pat Watkins 
Susan Ryan 
Terry Lindley 
Tim Woodle 
Glen Marks. 

B. Stollenwerk 
Steve Doherty 
R. McMillan 
Rich Kunde 
Michael Schmidt 
Alan Sullivan 
David Storm 
Resha Debaca 
Resha Debaca 
Terry Stollar 
Brooke Hilton 
Philippe Michel 
Bill Hamilton 
Carol Sidel 
Steve Fredericks 
Cheryl Thierfelder 
Shirley Molinari 
Jeff Sanders 
Steve Lindsay 
Ed Larmie 


707/251-5811 
206/955-6199 
707/255-6462 


707/545-9400 
805/541-4371 
707/995-4792 
609/965-2509 
707/765-6674 
707/967-4827 
707/542-4801 
215/357-3122 
415/331-0516 
916/795-1119 
707/527-0212 
707/527-0212 
805/366-4251 
253/395-8713 
707/284-2894 
510/887-1499 
650/365-3737 
415/454-9665 
408/371-3320 
707/838-1765 
805/758-4999 


707/255-5900 


CALL TObDAy 
MENDOCINO COOPERAGE 
TOLL-FREE SP8-340-2244 


RAYMOND WILLMERS 
(NOR BEN REGION SALES): 
(797-939- “9730 
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(Soutne ERN REGION SALES) 


COOPERAGE 


DEPENDABILITY & VALUE 


The goal of Mendocino Cooperage is 

to help you reproduce the distinctive 
characteristics of your fruit again and 
again. We ensure consistency by 
maintaining strict control over our oak — 


from tree to stave. You, can CcOount-on Our 
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WIE BEST! 


VINES! 


Big Pot Benchgraft® available for 1999 delivery. 


La 


DUARTE NURSERY ¢ 
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1-800-GRAFTED 
Ask for Marina Fernandes or Julie Medina 


1559 BALDWIN ROAD *<-W G HS ON Gems 


